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Events of of the Heck. 


Tue Coalition Cabinet has been formed. It consists 
of twenty-two members—two more than its predecessor— 
including twelve Liberals, eight Conservatives, 
General, and one representative of Labor. This implies 
no absolute equality of representation, but a very 
rough suggestion of the proportionate strength of parties 
in the House of Commons. As it is the first Coalition 
Cabinet known to our later political system, we reprint 
the list of its members :— 


one 


Prime Minister * 

First Lord of the Treasury .. 

Minister without portfolio 

Lord Chancellor ° 

Lord President of the Council 

Lord Privy Seal “a _ 

Chancellor of the Exchequer -» Mr 

Secretaries of State: 
Home Affairs 
Foreign Affairs 
Colonies 


a Mr. AsquitH 


Lorp LaNspDOWNE 
Srmr S. Buckmaster 
Lorp CREWE 

Lorp CuRzoN 


. McKenna 


Siz J. Simon 

Sir E. Grey 

Mr. Bonar Law 
India Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 


i... ‘ ove -» Lorp KitcHEeNER 
Minister of Munitions ‘ ... Mr. Luoyp Grorce 


First Lord of the Admiralty --» Mr. Batrour 
President of the Board of Trade ... Mr. Runciman 
President of the Local Government 
Board . 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster Mr 
Chief Secretary for Ireland . - Mr. Brrrevy 
Secretary for Scotland s Mr. McKinnon Woop 
President of the Board of Agricul 
ture “a Lorp SELBORNE 
First Commissioner of Works ... Mr. Harcourt 
President of the Board of Education Mr. Henprerson 
Attorney-General Srr E. Carson 


Mr. Lone 


. CHURCHILL 





Tue inclusion of parties is, of course, not complete. 
On the whole, the Liberals preponderate in the 
Cabinet, retaining the Premiership, the Lord Chancellor- 
ship, the Foreign Secretaryship, and most of the more 
important domestic offices. Mr. Redmond was offered 
office, but declined, though his party have tendered 
independent support. It is understood, however, that 
he insisted on the retention of Mr. Birrell as Irish Secre- 
tary. Thus the Coalition represents Liberal and Con- 
servative officialism, the Parliamentary Labor Party, and 
Orange Ulster. The method of selection was peculiar. The 
personnel of the Gabinet seems to have been decided on 
by a small committee of Conservative and Liberal 
leaders, of whom Sir Edward Grey was not a member. 
This body determined the statesmen who should come in 
and who should go out, and who, again, should be offered a 
tertium quid of moral resignation—that of stepping 
down from a higher position to a lower one, or of leaving 
the Cabinet for the outer courts of government. 

* * 

Tus last choice was reserved for Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, who goes back to the Post Office after a very 
able administration of the Local Government Board, and 
Mr. Montagu, who returns to the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury. The new Attorney-General has been fur- 
nished with the assistance of his late lieutenant in the 
organization of rebel Ulster, Mr. F. E. Smith, as Solicitor- 
General. It was at first thought that the Lord Chancel- 
lorship, vacated by Lord Haldane, would have gone to a 
judge, such as Lord Reading or Lord Parker or Lord 
Cozens-Hardy. It was finally decided, however, to trans- 
late Sir Stanley Buckmaster, who is, of course, a lawyer 
of first-rate quality, from the Press Bureau. 

* * * 


Some obvious implications as to policy follow. It 
seems as if Mr. Churchill’s policy in the Dardanelles 
will be pursued, for he is retained in the Cabinet, and 
Mr. Balfour, who is understood to sympathize with it, 
replaces him at the Admiralty. This may also be 
inferred from Lord Fisher’s abrupt departure for Scot- 
land and his refusal to return to his post of Sea 
Lord. Sir Henry Jackson, an able specialist of the 
Fisher school, has been appointed in his place. The 
only other indication of policy, if that be the right word 
to use, is the appointment of Mr. Lloyd George as Minister 
of Munitions. This would appear at first sight to be a 
mere division of functions at the War Office. But we 
hope that it portends a much wider and more serious 
readjustment. If, as we believe, there has been a serious 
shortage of ammunition, and the present machinery of 
the services cannot make it good, the whole responsibility 
for their supply and for contracts in general should be 
unified for the two war services, and Mr. Lloyd George 
placed at the head, with adequate powers of control 
and information. Nothing less will excuse the gigantic 
constitutional changes of which two or three administra- 
tive defects are the main cause. 

* * * 

THE decision of the Unionist leaders to join a 
Coalition Government was approved at a party meeting 
held at the Carlton Club on Wednesday. Lord 
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Lansdowne commended the step on the ground that an 
Opposition which could not press its criticisms could not 
perform its proper functions. It might give unofficial 
advice, and such advice had been given, but that was 
half-way to a division of responsibility, than which 
nothing could be worse. The invitation really came 
from the country. Mr. Bonar Law, after reading 
the letter in which Mr, Asquith had invited the leaders 
of the Opposition to join the Government, said that the 
Opposition had given the only possible answer. During 
the war no alternative Government was possible, and 
the Opposition could only serve the country by helping 
to form a Coalition Government. In that Government 
they were making no compromises. They were com- 
bining for one purpose only, and their combination did 
not mean the end of Party Government. Ministers 
themselves were risking their careers, but each of them 
must go into this new enterprise with something of the 
spirit of Danton, ‘‘ May my name be polluted, but 
may France be free.’’ 
” * * 

In the letter which Mr. Bonar Law read to the 
meeting, Mr. Asquith said that after long and careful 
consideration he had come to the conclusion that the 
conduct of the war could not be effectively carried on 
except by a Cabinet which represented all parties in the 
State. It was unnecessary for him to enter into the 
reasons for this step, and the step did not imply any 
disparagement of the splendid services that his col- 
leagues had rendered to the Empire. He was inviting 
the leaders of all parties to co-operate with him, 
“without prejudice to the future prosecution of their 
various and divergent political purposes.’’ In replying 
to this letter, Mr. Bonar Law said that the considerations 
to which Mr. Asquith referred had for some time been 
present to the mind of Lord Lansdowne and to his own. 
It is, indeed, pretty clear ‘to anyone reading between 
the lines of Lord Lansdowne’s sketch of the difficulties of 
the Opposition that the reasons for a Coalition con- 
vinced the leaders of the Opposition at an earlier stage 
than they convinced the Prime Minister, and that a 
change of attitude on their part was, in his mind, the 


necessary to refer. 
x * * 


Iraty had in reality completed her mobilization 
before the declaration of war, and found herself in 
consequence in a position to assume a prompt offensive. 
Of General Count Cadorna, the chief of the staff and 
commander in the field, all competent judges, including 
the German military writers, hold a very high opinion. 
So far as one can judge at present, his plan is to attack 
all along the line. The salient of the Trentino is to be 
‘* pinched ’’ by assaults near its base, both from the west 
through the Tonale Pass, and from the east by the Brenta 
Pass, while in the Carnic Alps a bayonet attack has won 
the Val d’Inferno. There is also a direct frontal move- 
ment up the Adige towards Trent. The Austrians seem 
everywhere to have retired more or less voluntarily from 
the most advanced positions. At the same time in the 
movement towards Trieste the Italians have advanced, 
with slight opposition, into the ten-mile strip of ground 
between their eastern frontier and the River Isonzo. 
There has been some fighting in all these advances, but 
it is not easy to divine from the official communiqués of 
either side whether it amounted to more than outpost 
skirmishing. 

* * ¥ 

Ir the Italians had at the start the initiative on 
land, the Austrians have shown considerable enterprise 
at sea and in the air. Their fleet celebrated the declara- 
tion of war by a number of raids against the Italian 
coast of the Adriatic. The arsenal at Venice was 
attacked by airmen. The cruiser “ Novara” and two 
destroyers engaged some coast batteries near Porto 
Corsina, and sustained some damage in the process, but 
claim to have destroyed a barracks. The railways and 
bridges at Ramini, Barletta, and Sinigaglia were 
bombarded by single ships, while the main fleet shelled 
the old fortifications and public works of Ancona. There 
was also an engagement between destroyers, which 
resulted in the sinking ‘of one of the Italian craft. An 
Italian destroyer, on the other hand, bombarded the 
little island of Porto Buso, near the frontier in the Gulf 
of Trieste. These preliminary guerilla operations were 
evidently not of real military importance, but they 


| suggest that the weaker Austrian fleet does not intend 
chief of those reasons to which he did not think it | 


to allow itself to be reduced to passivity without an 
effort. 


* * * 
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Iraty formally declared war on Austria and her THE news of two heavy naval losses comes from the 


Dardanelles. 





allies on Sunday afternoon. There is no doubt that 
Italy’s intervention means her definite adhesion to the 


Triple Entente, and it is expected that she will sign the | 


undertaking not to conclude a separate peace. Her entry 
into what is now a general European coalition against 
the German Powers has been received in all the Allied 
countries with the most cordial rejoicing, and messages 
from M. Poincaré and Mr. Asquith voice the general 
welcome. 
the entry of an eighth Power into the field it is hard 
to judge across the curtain of the censorship. German 
opinion was better prepared than Austrian, for Vienna 
seems to have thought up to the very end that Italy 
was bluffing, and Baron Burian, who is presumably to 
blame for the failure to make prompter and larger con- 
cessions, is expected to resign. 
of anger at Italy’s ‘“ treason,’ but military writers keep 
a stout heart, and comment on the new danger in the 
tone of “ the more enemies the more honor.’’ As a conse- 
quence of the declaration of war, Italy has expelled the 
German Ministers from the Vatican, seized the German 
ships interned in her ports, and declared a formal 
blockade of the Austrian and Albanian coasts of the 
Adriatic 


Of the reaction in the enemy countries due to | 


| or a great reduction in their unfettered activity. 


The general mood is one | 





First the battleship ‘‘ Triumph,’’ and 
then the older “ Majestic,’’ while supporting the Colonial 
troops from near the shore, were torpedoed by a sub- 
marine, and sank. The majority of both crews were, 
however, saved. Both were useful pre-Dreadnought 
ships, and they make the fourth and fifth of their class 
which we have lost in these operations. Since one 
or more German submarines of the newer type are 
at work in the Aigean (they are said to have a base near 
Smyrna) we must expect either further losses in ships 
The 
Turks report that the Russian battleship “ Pantelei- 
more’’ was sunk by a submarine last Sunday in the 
Black Sea. It is no great consolation that a British 
submarine actually reached Constantinople, though the 
exploit was a brilliant one. The brief and vague official 
news, which arrives by way of Cairo, reports some small 
successes won with heavy fighting by land in the 
Peninsula, but from the absence of any topographical 
detail or place-names one gathers that there has not yet 
been any advance beyond, or even up to, Krithia. The 
enemy’s losses have been heavy (3,000 were buried during 
an armistice after one engagement alone), but our own 
can hardly have been less, and Sir Ian Hamilton warns 
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us gravely that success can be won only by ‘“‘ the slow 
methodical methods of trench warfare.’’ We hope the 
new Cabinet will have a careful eye to the whole opera- 
tion, and its bearing on the campaign. 


* * . 


On the Western front the fighting has been concen- 
trated this week, as it has been throughout May, entirely 
in the regions of Ypres, Lens, and Arras. Of the rest 
of the long line the communiqués of both sides hardly 
make a casual mention. Above Arras the French have 
completed their capture of what was really a German 
citadel on the Lorette height. They have found in it 
three thousand dead, and many guns. They have con- 
tinued throughout the week to “ nibble ’’ steadily at all 
the edges of the Lens salient, repulsing many counter- 
attacks, taking numerous prisoners, and gaining ground, 
though no longer quite at the rate which they attained 
in their first rush. But they are dealing with 
permanent fortifications, especially along “the white 
road ’’ front, which they took this week. At the other 
extreme end of this area of activity, about Steenstraate, 
the French managed, after a German assault, to follow 
the attacking force into its own lines, and to take both 
ground and prisoners. 

* * * 


Our own share of this fighting falls into two sections. 
The Second Army on Monday again sustained a violent 
German attack east of Ypres. It was prefaced by a 
peculiarly lavish use of poison gas. The cylinders worked 
for over four hours; the cloud rose to a height of forty 
feet, and, in addition, our lines were bombarded with 
shells charged with the gas. The result was some retire- 
ment from a part of the front assailed. The lost trenches 
were in part retaken, but portions were still in the 
enemy’s possession on Wednesday. Sir John French 
remarks that the failure of the gas attack along part of 
our line shows that due precautions can neutralize this 
device. The First Army, on the other hand, has scored 
some successes east of Festubert. In the ten days from 
May 16th to 26th, it has taken the enemy’s first line 
trenches over a distance of three miles, and at various 
parts of this front, amounting to over a mile, it has 
carried the second line also. It has captured over 700 
men and 10 machine guns. These figures do not suggest 
that this was one of the bigger operations of the trench 
warfare, but they more than balance our more recent 
losses around Ypres. 

- * + 

THE prospects of a Russian recovery in Galicia, 
which seemed bright as the week opened, have not been 
maintained. The German advance, which may have 
been checked by some temporary deficiency of 
munitions, has again been resumed, and the strong de- 
fensive positions along the River San have been forced, 
after hard fighting on both banks, and the river has been 
crossed. This may mean that the San positions will 
have to be evacuated as those of the Biala, Dunajec, 
and Wisloka were in succession since May began. The 
German success seems to be due entirely to an immense 
concentration of massed artillery, with tiers of field 
guns, then howitzers, and, lastly, mobile siege guns, 
which advances slowly in a kind of phalanx, beating 
down all before it. The Russians ascribe their retreat to 
lack of ammunition. Przemysl is partially enveloped, 
but is thought to be safe. Further south, on the 
Dniester front, the Russians are doing much better, and 
claim numerous prisoners. Elsewhere, the general 
retirement in South Poland was effected without much 
fighting. On the whole, though this Russian recoil has 
meant the loss of positions won at very heavy cost, and 
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the abandonment of all present hope of an advance into 
Hungary, it was carried out so steadily that little 
moral damage has resulted. 

* * * 

Waite the United States still awaits the German 
reply to its note on submarine operations, another 
American ship has been attacked. The ‘‘ Nebraskan,’ 
outward bound from Liverpool, was struck off the south 


coast of Ireland on Tuesday night. Her crew 
took to the boats, but afterwards realizing that 
she could still float, boarded her again, and 
steamed slowly back to Liverpool. There is some 


little doubt whether, as the Admiralty believes, the ship 
was torpedoed or whether she struck a mine. In the 
former event, the States can hardly ignore the direct 


provocation. 
7 * * 


FRENCH aviators have performed an exploit which 
brilliantly illustrates the legitimate use of aircraft. 
Eighteen of their machines reached Ludwigshafen and 
set fire to the Baden Aniline Dye Works, where explosives 
on a great scale and probably poison gas are manufac- 
tured. In contrast to this, we may set the futile 
appearance of a Zeppelin over Southend, with the death 
of two women and a girl for its whole result. It is 
difficult to accept the official explanation—“ accident ’’ 

-for the explosion which destroyed the auxiliary cruiser 
“ Princess Irene’ in Sheerness Harbor with nearly all 
her crew and seventy-eight dockyard workers aboard her. 


a * * 


Tue worst railway disaster in recent memory 
occurred on Saturday on the Caledonian system near 
Gretna. A troop trai, carrying two companies of the 
Royal Scots, ran into a stationary local passenger train 
from Carlisle, and almost immediately afterwards the 
Scottish express from Euston to Glasgow, which happened 
to be late, crashed into the wreckage of both. Fire 
broke out, as usually happens in such accidents, and 
many of the passengers were burned, dead or alive, where 
they lay among the broken carriages. The casualties 
among civilians in the two passenger trains were not 
numerous, but only a minority of the men in the crowded 
military train escaped death or injury. The most ghastly 
part of the disaster was that living men were burned te 
death in the centre of the wreckage under the eyes of 
the spectators, who were again and again driven back 
by the flames in the vain effort to rescue them. The 
dead number 157, and the injured about 200. The 
disaster was due to a simple lapse of memory on the part 
of a signalman, who admitted frankly at the inquiry 
that he “ forgot all about the local train.”’ 

* * * 


Mr. MELLor drew attention in our columns last 
week to a case in which the Home Office prosecuted some 
Yorkshire manufacturers for breaking the Factory Acts. 
The “ Morning Post’’ has taken this case as the text 
for an attack on the Home Office, and for a plea for the 
suspension of the Factory Acts and other measures 
designed to protect workers from bad conditions. This 
view of these Acts, as irrelevant to the present 
emergency, has been encouraged by the Stipendiary 
Magistrate to whose remarks Mr. Mellor referred last 
week. The true way to get the work of the nation done 
is to organize its distribution, and not to deprive the 
workers of the protection the law has given them. The 
fallacy that overwork produces good results and that 
laws which protect the working classes may be defied, 
produces bad results in output and quality, besides 
giving the workpeople just cause for suspicion and 
dissatisfaction. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE FUTURE OF THE COALITION. 
THERE is one consideration which must govern the 
attitude of the country to the Coalition. The country 
lies under the shadow of a gigantic war. The leaders of 
three political parties out of four have consented to act 
as a Joint Committee for prosecuting and ending it. 
That is a fact of great significance. In its formal aspect, 
it registers the country’s resolve to devote her full moral 
and material forces to the attainment of her object. But 
it cannot be allowed to exclude an examination of the 
circumstances under which one party at least has virtually 
been destroyed and Parliamentary Government placed 
under a new political order. The existing Cabinet has 
been formed by a small Conclave of Liberal and Con- 
servative politicians. They have not consulted their 
followers, and with one exception, that of the able leader 
of the Parliamentary Labor Party, they have tapped no 
fresh sources of public virtue and experience. With their 
help, the Prime Minister has used his personal authority 
to substitute for a unified Government of undoubted 
skill and energy an administration which, lacking that 
element of human association, does, in form at least, 
the 
The broad reason for a device 


represent a resort to political forces which 
control Parliament. 
of this character is national necessity. In our view, 
Had 
the Prime Minister waited, the gust of poison gas 
which threatened Lord Kitchener would have been swept 
down the wind, the personal trouble at the Admiralty 
settled to the national satisfaction by the retention of 
Lord Fisher and the dismissal of Mr. Churchill, and 
a deficient organization of warlike supplies changed 


and extended. 


no such necessity existed or has been disclosed. 


But in this world nothing returns; 
and if we abandon the good for the less good, it 
is the wisdom of nations as of individuals to accept 
their lot and make the best of it. Nevertheless, it is no 
service to the country to conceal from it truths which its 
own experience must soon reveal. The Coalition is not a 
stronger organization than that which preceded it. It 
is essentially and inevitably weaker. The strength of 
a party Government lies in loyalty to its chief and in 
the close comradeship of its members, in the maintenance 
of a disciplined party in Parliament, and in the 
enthusiasm, organized and unorganized, of its soldiery. 





All these kinds of strength being either absent 
from the Coalition Government, or existing to an 
attenuated degree, we must look for it to supply 
some intellectual quality which its predecessors lacked, 
or to secure some finer adjustment of characteristics 
and abilities, source of 
This last purpose is hardly attained 
by putting a number of talented round-pegs into square 
holes, and by restoring to office a number of gentlemen 
from sixty-five to seventy years of age whose last con- 


or to draw on some fresh 


national energy. 


spicuous service in the organization of a campaign 
dates from the Boer War. The Government is an older 
Administration than its predecessor, and a fast ageing 
Cabinet is not an ideal instrument for ending the 
greatest war of all time. Intellect, indeed, it does not 
lack’; its defect will be want of will and driving power. 





But its composition has involved one conspicuous 
withdrawal from the country’s not too abundant 
stock of culture. The sacrifice of Lord Haldane is 
a grave national it represents a 
surrender of the best to the worst, and his fall 
to the light archery the press supplies a 
merely comic relief to that tragedy. A jest of 
a grimmer order is the appointment of a self-confessed 
offender against the law as the head of the English Bar. 
It is fitting to inquire what considerations of convenience 
or tradition, or of party or personal interest—they cannot 
have been of national necessity—dictated the choice 
of Sir Edward Carson in’ Sir John Simon’s place. 
Not many months have passed since our new Attorney- 
General publicly announced that “he intended when 
he went there [to Ulster] to break every law that 
was possible,’’ and when charged by his predecessor with 
preaching anarchy, answered that he knew it, and was 
prepared to take the consequences. In that boast, 
indeed, he was as good as his word, for he established, 
in the congenial company of his new Solicitor-General, a 


loss, because 


of 


reign of lawlessness in Northern Ireland to which no 
parallel exists in our history since the last Stuart 
rebellion. His doctrine having become a text-book of 
sedition, the people of this country are now invited to 
accept his superintendence of a severe code of extra- 
ordinary law, devised for a time of national necessity, 
which his own rebellion must have greatly aggravated. 
We cannot comment on a situation of this character ; we 
can merely describe it, and look to the good sense of the 
workmen to save us from the application of its logic to 
the next exceptional strain in our affairs. 

are salient than 
the Balfour, 
administrator but a great critical intellect, to the 
most difficult administrative post in the Government, 
and that of Mr. Churchill to a post in which there 
In our opinion, 


These mal-adjustments more 


nomination of Mr. who is not an 


are no administrative duties at all. 
an error has _ been in 
Churchill at all. Is the compensating national gain to 
be sought in the replacement of Mr. Samuel by Mr. 
Walter Long or Mr. Harcourt by Mr. Bonar Law? Mr. 
Lloyd Géorge’s case is of a different order. If the late 
Government is destroyed, and we do not get a better 
organization of supplies as the result of it, it will be the 


made including § Mr. 


most futile transaction in our history. Mr. George’s new 
aroused great expectations, and 
He has left the Exchequer, and 
an extremely competent substitute has been found for 
But we doubt whether full employment for his 
powers is to be sought within the scope of his new duties 
He is sure to vivify its spirit 
and expedite its work. But the new office is not, in its 
present shape, adequate to the situation. What is 
wanted is a Ministry of Supplies, covering both the 
Admiralty and the War Office, and relieving them of 
work which they do not do well, and in which they com- 
pete with each other. Such a Ministry should be given 
real power, both to increase supplies and to check waste. 
It should be fed by Committees of the War Office and 
the Admiralty, passing on to it regular and precise 
information as to the wants of the services. But a 


appointment has 
we augur well from it. 


him. 


as Minister of Munitions. 
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smaller, less powerful body would be of little value. Mr. 
George’s power is not as an organizer of industry. It 
lies in his appeal to the imagination of his countrymen, 
where it is an unrivalled quality, and in his capacity to 
meet suddenly arising emergencies with swiftly-devised 
expedients. The new Cabinet is almost overweighted 
with the deliberative element. It offers, indeed, such a 
super-abundance of governing talent that the difficulty 
will be to keep the competing professors in order. It is 
not so fully supplied with the genius of improvisation. 
The new Government, therefore, must needs 
illustrate the old political truth that nothing stable can 
be devised in a hurry. What is worst in it is its 
inevitable failure to assimilate the mass of unleavened 
material that has been thrust into the body of the old 
Cabinet ; what is best in it is the core of ability and 
experience it retains. It commands the ablest living 
chief of a Cabinet ; a Foreign Secretary whose retention 
is essential not only to Britain but to Europe, and some 
striking administrative talents such as those that are 
retained in the person of Mr. Runciman at the Board 
of Trade. In that respect it offers both to our Allies and 
our enemies the old assurance that the more we change 
the more firmly we stand. But holding that dominant 
fact about the mind and character of our people in the 
front of our thinking, we can derive further consolation 
from the thought that the Coalition can be bettered as 
time goes on. 

For some of its arrangements are made only for the 
breaking. The difficulty at the Admiralty might have 
been settled by giving Lord Fisher a colleague such as 
Mr. McKenna, with whom he could have worked, in place 
of Mr. Balfour, whose support of the most disputed 
points of Mr. Churchill’s policy makes such an associa- 
tion impossible. In our view the compromise of 
accepting the policy and rejecting the man will not work. 
It has already deprived the Admiralty of its most 
brilliant technical adviser, as well as of the statesman 
with whom he disagreed. The Admirals, it is true, 
But the country has not the satisfaction of 
knowing that at a perilous time their voice will be given 
proper force at Whitehall. Mr. Churchill remains in the 
Cabinet, relieved of responsibility for the conduct 
of the Navy, but retaining great power of influencing 
its action. If he was right, he need never have gone; if 
he was wrong, his association with the Cabinet should 
have ceased. 


remain. 


The eyes of the country are necessarily 
drawn to the situation in the Dardanelles. But the 
success of an expedition which has already 


battleships is not the 


cost 
us five only issue at 
stake, though it is one of the utmost gravity. A badly 
erring judgment has been revealed at Whitehall, as 
well as a method of administration of which no nation in 
Before Mr. Churchill had been 
a month at the Admiralty he had forgotten his 
civilian character and had given his office a quasi-military 
form. It is understood that he pressed the Dardanelles 
expedition on Lord Fisher. There were, we imagine, 
some good economic and political reasons for it. But 
they were necessarily subordinate to considerations of its 


its senses can approve. 




















feasibility as a military and naval operation, and of the 
It is not the business of a 
First Lord to force his views on such points against 
The error has been 
paid for in the break-up of the Government. Mr. 
Churchill’s gifts of personality and intellect ensure his 
future. 


manner of conducting it. 


those of his expert advisers. 


But if he was wrong in his management 
of the Admiralty, he was very wrong indeed, and 
the particular matter in which he has been judged 
to be wrong may deeply prejudice the conduct of the 
war, as it has destroyed the harmony of a great 
department. Were judgment and prudence wanting in 
his actions as First Lord? If so, these deficiencies will 
affect the new Government’s war policy little less 
conspicuously than they did that of the old. 

For these and other reasons we shall expect to find 
in the Coalition not a solid immovable block, but an 
adjustable body to which, though it will lack the moral 
force of a strong party Government, the country may, 
in time, and if the war goes well, attach confidence. In 
one respect it may well mend the ways of its predecessors. 
It can be more open with the people. It can tell them 
what its soldiers and sailors are doing, and be frank with 
them as to their material needs. It cannot force a 
revolutionary change of system, such as conscription, 
in the dark and without telling the country how 
many men it has recruited under the voluntary 
system, and what (if any) is the deficiency to be 
made good. In this 


Administration 


matter it must walk warily, 


for it is an without 


framed con- 
sultation with, or reference to, any voice or power 
that 


of the people. It 


or organization can be called 


representative 
will be known by its works, 
by its ability to organize the country, to inspire the 
country, to lead the country. But the disabilities 
of its origin impose certain well-defined limits to its 
power. It lacks all capacity to initiate legislation 
does not the conduct of the war. 
The authority of the Executive is therefore diminished ; 
its recent encroachments on the power of Parlia- 
ment checked in the when accident seems to 
have given it an almost unlimited extension of them. It 
is rather a National Committee, a Board of Control, 
than a British Ministry of the acknowledged type. We 
come, therefore, to a point in our political develop- 
ment when the House of Commons would seem to 
have recovered much of its 


which bear on 


hour 


old freedom. Some 
The press is only half 
free; the regular Opposition does not exist. But, 
even with the break-up of the party system, Parliament 


remains the fountain of power. 


organ of criticism we must have. 


An attempt will, of 
course, be made to set up a system of joint whips. But 
their control must, in the nature of things, be less com- 
pelling than that of the party organization. The old 
allegiances are broken, and in their integrity, may never 
be repaired. Something fresh will arise out of this tem- 
porary wreck, directed, we hope, by the best political 
thought in the nation, gravely sensible of the dangers of 
the hour, but resolved to watch over British liberty no 
less than to maintain British strength. 


H. W. M. 
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ORGANIZATION AND DISCIPLINE. 
THERE are. two tasks to which the nation has to address 
itself: the collection and organization of its resources, 
and their full and efficient use and development. For 
the purposes of the first of these tasks we have a number 
of agencies. We have a Parliamentary Recruiting Com- 
mittee, we have Voluntary Training Corps for men too 
old to fight, we have organizations for hospital and 
ambulance work, and we have Armament Committees 
whose business it is to secure the labor that is wanted for 
munitions. It is believed by many that all these 
organizations would be rendered more effective by 
registering the nation with a view to securing some kind 
of war service from everybody. Before any such step is 
taken, two questions concerning it had better be asked 
and answered. The first is whether the business of 
setting up this organization would not cost more energy 
than it would supply. The second is what power exists, 
short of a general system of compulsion, to order this man 
and that to this or that kind of employment, and in the 
process to dissolve the ties of home and family life. Of 
the justice of the principle of asking service from every 
Of the 
justice and possibility of the State ordering such service, 
there is grave question indeed. 

The letter of the Bishop of Pretoria, written after a 
spell at the front, raises in a striking and vivid manner 
another question that everybody is asking, and a 
question to which most people find an answer that is 
dangerously simple. 


man and woman there can be no question. 


Our soldiers at the front are facing 
They 
have voluntarily undertaken this heroic task from love of 
country or reverence for certain ideals, or from the 
to stem this tide of inhumanity which 
threatens the life of the West. From the moment they 
enter upon it they are subject to the most severe dis- 
cipline, forfeiting life itself for the panic or the drunken- 
ness of an hour. They may not agitate for better 
conditions, higher pay, or a less inexorable justice. 
Whether they are miners or engineers or spinners or 
dockers, they lose from the time they become soldiers 
almost all the elements of that personal freedom which 
This is 


death and suffering in their most terrible forms. 


resolution 


has been the atmosphere of their daily lives. 

part of the sacrifice they make for their country. 
What of the men 
If 
they fail, if they are inefficient, if they are unpunctual, 
if their work becomes spasmodic, the man at the front 
More than that, he cannot defend 
Thus he pays the price not only of his own 


The soldier uses the ammunition. 


who make it? Their work is not léss indispensable. 


cannot do his part. 
himself. 
failure, but of the failure of the armament workers at 
home. If he deserts he dies; if they desert, he dies. 
The Bishop’s conclusion seems irresistible. Why not 
one and the same discipline for both? 

Those who look a little deeper will see that, like 
many problems, the problem is not so simple as it 
appears. The Bishop’s soldier is an abstraction. In 
actual life he is something besides a soldier. We know, 
for example, that the new army contains something like 
a quarter of a million of miners. These men are trade 
their and relations are trade 
They belong to a class that may have to go 


unionists, friends 


unionists. 





on paying for a generation for any serious loss of power 
in the social struggle. If they survive, they will in most 
cases become miners again themselves, and it is, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance to them that the standard 
of life should not fall. 


the employers became more powerful, and the employed 


During the Napoleonic Wars, 


weaker ; and the disbanded soldiers were themselves the 
Students of early trade union 
history know that one of the most flagrant cases of oppres- 
sion and injustice inflicted under the Combination Laws 


victims of this change. 


passed during that war was the treatment of a cotton 
spinner who had taken part in the famous march that 
ended at Corunna. The war has revolutionized life in 
many of its aspects, but it remains true that for the 
working classes, whether they are in the ranks of the 
army, or whether they are at home, the maintenance of 
such relative freedom and power as they have slowly 
acquired by the difficult and 
of trade unionism is of vital importance. 


stormy development 
The trade 
unionist who becomes a soldier deliberately accepts the 
conditions of a soldier's life; when the soldier changes 
again into a trade unionist, he applies a totally different 
standard. The great war may compose the class struggle, 
modifying its character, and calling for special self- 
restraint on both sides, but it does not abolish it. If 
employers think that the fact of the war gives them the 
right to treat their employees with less consideration, the 


class struggle will only become more bitter. The 
war calls for self-restraint everywhere, and if the 
working classes have shown less patience of late 


than in the first months of the war, this unhappy 
change is partly due to the suspicion that they were 
expected to make all the sacrifices while the em- 
ployers were to pursue business asusual. Youcannot build 
up an industrial system on the traditions and the atmo- 
sphere of profit-making, and then transform the charac- 
ter of all engaged in it merely by a declaration of war. 

Is it then impossible to introduce discipline and 
greater regularity into the essential industries? Not at 
all; but we must first recognize the workpeople in some 
other character than that of the servants of private 
employers. Let us put it in this way. Suppose that 
industry were organized on what is roughly called the 
guild system ; that the production of shells and explosives 
was in the hands of an organized guild of armament 
workers. This guild would be called on to produce an 
enormous quantity of shells and explosives as quickly as 
possible. It is safe to predict that if the body of workers 
found that a minority of men, whether from drunkenness, 
or slackness, or from a want of sense of responsibility, 
were hindering and disorganizing the work of the whole 
guild, it would take drastic steps to put an end to such 
conduct. An organization or service that cannot meet 
an emergency by mobilizing its full strength and com- 
manding sacrifices and special exertions lacks the very 
elements of vigor and responsible power. We have urged 
from the first in these columns that true statesmanship 
would turn in this national ordeal to the great democratic 
institutions that represent the most important change in 
our life since the last great war. Give to the trade 
unions the disciplinary power that a guild would 
exercise. The problem of broken and dilatory work is 
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partly a problem of health and strain, partly a problem 
of individual negligence. The first part of the problem 
should be dealt with by attention to the conditions of 
work, hygiene, food, medical care and inspection, and 
the strain of overtime and excessive hours. Let the 
trade union leaders advise on these questions. The 
second part should be dealt with by disciplinary measures 
on the part of the trade unions. It is no hardship to 
require of an armament worker that he shall not absent 
himself from work except on the conditions on which a 
civil servant takes leave. Let the workers themselves 
be empowered to take the case of the slackers in hand; 
let them lay down the conditions on which employment 
is offered in these works; let them impose a severe 
discipline, dismissing men who are clearly incapable of 
doing their part in a supreme national effort. On these 
lines we cannot have too much discipline. On other lines 
the attempt to impose it would meet with the fate that 


overtakes all experiments that disregard the history and 
the genius of a people. 





ITALY OUR ALLY. 


GERMANY’s policy of frightfulness has given a very special 
significance to the decision of any Power to take part in 
a war that has discovered such amazing forms of suffering 
and terror. The Bryce Report mobilizes men, but it 
arrests Governments. A man’s instinct takes him to 
the nearest recruiting office, for he counts every moment 
wasted that is not spent on preserving the world from 
the tyranny of such licence. But Governments dispose 
of the lives of others, and a Government that goes to 
war to-day to help Europe in her hour of danger and 
torture knows that it is asking of its armies and its 
people at home much more than any Government asked 
of any nation, or than any nation imposed on itself in 
that other day of reckoning when Napoleon had drawn 
on himself the wrath of Europe. It had not occurred to 
the imagination of the Emperor who thought of himself 
as Charlemagne that one day a War Lord would arise 
who would think of himself as Attila. All the more 
therefore do Britons admire the courage and resolution 
that have inspired the decision of the Italian Govern- 
ment, and the more ardently do they pray that her brave 
and generous people, her rich and kindly plains, and all 
the unrivalled treasures of her cities and her churches 
may escape the destroying hand of this ruthless enemy. 
To France, as to ourselves, the co-operation of Italy 
means much more than a strategical or a military 
advantage. It means that Italy is taking her rightful 
place in the grouping of Europe, and that a nation, whose 
instincts and whose history proclaim her democratic 
character, will in future share in the defence of demo- 
cratic ideas and democratic institutions. Nobody thinks 
that any nation would put its life into this cauldron for 
any cause that touched merely some local or sectional 
interest. The guiding and moving force in this great 
national act is a sense of what Europe will be if Germany 
wins. Bismarck prophesied that democracy would be 
played out within fifty years, and his successors believed 








that Germany could do to Europe what Prussia, in 
Bismarck’s hands, did to Germany. The great witness 
to the contrary principle, as a means of giving unity and 
life to a people, has been the nation that owed its birth 
to minds that rejected the teaching of Bismarck and the 
whole system on which Germany organized her national 
power. Lord Morley has drawn the contrast in his 
“ Notes on Politics and History ’’ between Bismarck, “a 
giant of the older well-known type, working through 
imposed authority and armed force,’’ and Cavour, “ the 
man of Parliaments, constitutional Minister, murmuring 
on his death-bed against absolute power and state of 
siege.” 

It is this same conflict of ideas into which Italy has 
now stepped, a conflict in the form of war on a theatre 
no less vast than Europe itself. We may talk of the 
minor questions that have entered into the rivalries of 
nations and Governments, questions on which every 
Government in turn has laid itself open to the reproach 
of selfishness, intrigue, slippery diplomacy, a narrow and 
sinister interpretation of national needs and national 
purposes. No man will approve everything that we have 
done, or that France has done, or that Italy has done 
in the world in the last ten, or the last twenty, years. 
But those critics who are still pursuing these diplomatic 
controversies are closing their eyes to the truth which 
has been brought home to Europe as a whole, that this 
war is not the result of some diplomatic mishap, that it 
results from the deliberate ambitions of a military State 
to dominate Europe, and that it represents the reaction of 
military feudalism against the modern spirit of demo- 
cratic Europe. The motive that has drawn Italy into 
war against her former ally is the recognition of the con- 
sequences of that domination to every free people. 

Bismarck’s diplomacy, taking advantage of mistakes 
of temper and judgment among French and Italian 
politicians, contrived to tempt Italy into an artificial 
friendship. The alliance with Germany and Austria, so 
repugnant to the traditions of Garibaldi, who fought for 
the French Republic in 1871, regarding the France that 
had deposed Napoleon as a free nation struggling 
against a Power representing military and despotic 
principles, and to the traditions of Cavour, who in his 
last words boasted of what ten years of liberty would 
do for Italy, has never been an alliance of the heart. 
To-day, under a Sovereign who, like Cavour himself, 
regards as obsolete that doctrine of the divine right of 
kings for which the two Emperors would order their 
subjects, as the Kaiser once declared, to shoot their 
fathers or their sons, Italy finds her true place 
in the ranks of the nations that are combating 
the claims of privilege; privilege of race, privilege 
of class. There is something pathetic and some- 
thing curiously appropriate in the appeal of the aged 
Emperor Francis Joseph to the memory of Radetzky. 
It is sixty-seven years since the people of Milan expelled 
the Austrian General after five days of glorious street 
fighting amid the enchantments of 48. But Radetzky had 
his revenge in the Battle of Novara, which ended with 
the abdication of the broken-hearted Charles Albert and 
the accession of Victor Emmanuel. 


The young king 
was in desperate straits, but he was firm in refusing all 
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Radetzky’s pressure to withdraw the Constitution his 
father had granted to Piedmont. 
commemorates that refusal as one of the first acts in the 


Italian popular art 


winning of Italian freedom. Thus the name of Radetzky 
has memories for the democratic king as well as for the 
autocratic Emperor, for the grandson of the first 
King of Italy as well as for the monarch who was then 
a mere boy clinging to his property in the soil of Italy, 
for the people of Italy as well as for that army in which 
Mr. Trevelyan, writing many years ago with some fatal 
instinct, found that ignorant contempt for the Italians 
indigenous in the transalpine barbarian—a feeling old 
The name of Radetzky may 
well stand for the spirit of ascendancy of class and of 
race that the free peoples of Italy, France, and Great 
For the 
people of these islands, it awakens memories of a long 


as Attila, old as Brennus. 


Britain are resolved to resist to the death. 


and heroic struggle in which our own nation is 
proud to recall a part not unimportant, and a part de- 
manding from its statesmen courage and imagination, 
and faith in the forces of democracy. Those anxious 
days created the closest and most endearing ties, bringing 
into a noble comradeship such names as Russell, Manin, 
Gladstone, Mazzini, Swinburne, Garibaldi, Browning, 
To-day the British people welcome this 


itself one without 


and Cavour. 
chivalrous nation—which made 
injustice or cruelty or wrong—into the closest friendship 
of all, the friendship of common sacrifice and common 
danger in a common struggle to prove to the world 


once more that force is not the lord of men. 





WANTED, A “PHALANX.” 


Some years ago it was the usual charge of German 
statesmen against the Triple Entente that it was en- 
deavoring to “ pen” Germany in. That was a metaphor, 
and it referred only to the obstruction which the con- 
certed diplomacy of many States can place in the way of 
To-day the metaphor 
is literal fact, and the pen is a living wall of armed 
nations. It used to be said in those days that the 
Entente had “ debauched” Italy, and it is her entry into 
Save 
for a few gaps in the hedge, where Denmark, Holland, 


the ambitions of a Great Power. 


the coalition which at last has completed the pen. 


Switzerland, and Roumania touch the frontiers of the 
Central Powers, the wall is at last impressively com- 
plete, and the working of our blockade renders even 
In the 
economic sense, the passing of Italy from a nominally 


these few intervals all but useless to the enemy. 


benevolent neutrality, which allowed of large exchanges 
of foodstuffs against coal, has its importance. The 
blockade at last is all but absolute. But it is not so 
much of the passive, prohibitive barrier against Germany 
that one thinks. 
in, with an inevitable rigor, like one of those nightmare 
chambers of the Inquisition with contracting walls. 
The strategy of such a process demands an incessant 
offensive from all the Allies at once, so that the baffled 
enemy, for all his courage and his science, must desist 
from the tremendous sallies in which he has been accus- 
tomed to concentrate his strength. He must no longer 


The pen must move, gradually closing 








be able to choose his own ground of action, since the 
pressure comes remorselessly and simultaneously from 
east and west and south. 

Nothing would be more fatal than to let ourselves 
be intoxicated by this metaphor of the siege or the pen 
until we had brought ourselves to think the end so secure 
and inevitable as to demand only a minimum effort. 
Let us try to imagine what answer a German critic 
would make to our metaphor. “ You do,’’ he might say, 
“threaten us from all sides, and you have indeed closed 
the seas to our use, though they are not exactly secure 
But this many-sided attack, impressive as it 

You 
Russia 


for yours. 
is to the imagination, is of little service to you. 
operate apart. You cannot succor each other. 
starves for munitions and you cannot supply her, nor can 
her reserves of unarmed men help you in the West. For 
We, on the contrary, 


are operating all the time on interior lines, and our 


you there are three battlefields. 


perfect system of communications enables us to treat our 
problem as one vast operation. We can at will hold our 
enemies in the West and on the South, while we hammer 
the Russians in the East. 
morrow, or on the day after to-morrow, desist from that 
You talk 
of a siege, but save in the eastern corner of Galicia we 
In the West the 
lines, for all practical purposes, have been stationary 


We can at our choice, to- 
exercise to hurl ourselves upon the Italians. 
are fighting everywhere on your soil. 
since the Marne. In the East we advance, and can 
afford a prodigal lengthening of our line. Your sea 
power has only tempted you to rash adventures in distant 
fields. 
sooner or later, only because no garrison is provisioned 


Remember, too, that a siege is necessarily fatal, 


for ever. We, on the contrary, can supply ourselves 
indefinitely.”’ 

It is well to call up an imaginary critic from time to 
time to repress that most fatal form of optimism which 
plays with the inevitable. ‘The flaw in the reasoning of 
our German phantom is that he forgets that even if Ger- 
many could exist and defend herself indefinitely against 
the besiegers, she can resume her normal existence only 
by their permission. One opens the doors of the 
But there is, we think, 


just enough truth in the forensic case which we have 


beleaguered city only on terms. 


constructed, to remind us that victory is won only by 
breaking the enemy’s armies in the field. Attrition may 
prepare the break-up, but it means nothing at all unless 
the enemy is so weakened that he would rather yield than 
experience the actual destruction of his forces in battle. 
The entry of the Italians must eventually mean much, 
but it may not tell decisively for some months to come. 
The Alpine heights of the Trentino, strengthened as they 
are by fortifications, can probably be held by a com- 
paratively small force, and the naturally weaker defences 
of the Friuli region have probably been well enough 
entrenched to stop anything resembling an impetuous 
Italian rush. The Germans have not desisted from their 
offensive in Galicia on account of this Italian diversion, 
and it may be safe for them to continue it some while 
longer. It seems to us inconceivable that they should 
ever again, since Italy has come in, be able in one region 
to assemble such a striking force of thirty-five corps (say, 
1,200,000) as they are said to be using in Galicia and 
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South Poland. But their resources, even if they had 
to abandon great tracts of Austria-Hungary, might still 
be equal to a prolonged defence of Germany itself, and 
even of some of the occupied country round it. Let us 
suppose that for one reason or another (the need to 
economize in shells or in men, or, better still, the 
simultaneous pressure of several Allied offensives), the 
Germans were reduced to a relatively passive defence. 
Let us assume that their lines stretch continuously from 
the Baltic to the Carpathians, from the North Sea to 
Switzerland, and on the third front somehow from the 
Tyrol to the Carpathians: what must be done to break 
in these three lines (or only one of them), as the line 
across France has never yet been broken? 

The Germans, it seems to us, have answered that 
problem for us. Their operations during May in Galicia 
are the model which one or more of the Allies will 
sooner or later have to follow if the decision in this war is 
to come by fighting, and not by mere exhaustion. The 
Germans had to solve a problem not unlike that which 
confronts us in France. The Russian line, when May 
opened, was nearly a right-angle. It ran north and south 
from the Vistula to the Carpathians (from the Biala 
River to the Dukla Pass), and then turned west and 
east, along the ridge of the Carpathians. The Germans 
broke the centre of the shorter vertical line, drove it 
steadily back, and so compelled the long horizontal line 
to withdraw, until the whole right-angle was flattened 
back into a straggling line, which runs from north 
to south-west. This is exactly the position in 
France. The German line runs (roughly) north 
and south from Ypres to Soissons, and then 
east and west from Soissons to above Verdun. If the 
vertical line could be utterly broken and pierced, let us 
say about Arras, the same crumpling up would follow, 
and with worse results. The flattening out would free 
most of France and Flanders. ‘“ Broken and pierced ”’ 
are easy words to write. What happened in Galicia was 
that the Germans, having compelled the Russians to 
withdraw from their first line, were able to advance con- 
tinually, fifty miles or more in three weeks, on a front 
of about two hundred miles. - Now no one in the West 
has since the Marne achieved an advance of more than 
four or five miles, and then only on a narrow front. It 
is thought to be a good exploit to advance one mile on 
a front of three. These advances, moreover, are not 
continuous, and generally cease for several weeks before 
they can be resumed at the same point. The explana- 
tion is, of course, partly that the Russians may not have 
entrenched with German thoroughness, and also that 
they were short of munitions. But the other and the 
more important part of the explanation is that the 
Germans had devised a battering ram to do the piercing, 
which no one else has yet tried to construct on the same 
which did the active work was 
an army, it is said, of five corps (only 200,000 men), but 
it had a mass of concentrated artillery of all calibres, 


” 


scale. The “ phalanx 


formed in tier upon tier, which evidently was out of all 
previously known proportions to the infantry. Nor is 
that all. It was so supplied that it could keep up its 
intensive bombardment day after day for three weeks of 
an advance, and, after a short pause, it is again at work. 





We used to talk of the Russian “ steam-roller,” 
this German “ phalanx ”’ is the first approximation in 
this war to the kind of slow but incessant and inexorable 
forward movement which the inventor of that popular 
metaphor had in mind. That kind of steam-roller is 
made of guns, and it rolls forward on shells. We used to 
say that an army moved forward on its stomach. The 
hungry thing to-day is the gun, and the whole problem is 
how to supply its indefinite voracity. Precisely how far 


] 


off we yet are from providing an effective “ phalanx’”’ will 
presumably be the first question which the new Minister 
of Munitions will have to consider. We have somehow 
got to leap from our present performance of a one mile 
advance every few weeks, to an incessant advance of two 
or three miles every day for (let us say) three weeks. 
It has to be managed, moreover, not against Russians 
(who, we fancy, do not trouble to make concrete trenches, 
and have a plentiful lack of munitions) but against 
Germans. If this could be done somewhere between 
Ypres and Arras, we see no reason to doubt that the 
same result would follow as in Galicia. The great angle 
would melt back into a flat line, and we are not quite 
sure that German soldiers would endure the process with 
the same admirable phlegm as Russian peasants. The 
entry of the Italians does not in itself promise victory. 
What it does mean is that when we and the French have 
got our “ phalanx ’’ going, there will be fewer men and 
fewer shells in reserve to delay it. But we have first 
to make our “ phalanx.” 





A London Miarp. 


Let no one say of the Coalition that ample offerings 
have not been laid on its rather dimly lit shrine. I am 
not thinking of our professional saviors of their country. 
They, indeed, are always with us. But there have been 
some more substantial contributions. Mr. Asquith has 
lost his oldest and most intimate friend. Some men of 
first-rate political talent have left the scene altogether, 
or have stepped from high seats to low ones, without a 
murmur. Nor have curiosities as well as nobilities of 
conduct been lacking. Mr. Balfour, a great critic, has 
the ambition (at sixty-eight) to become a great 
administrator. Sir John Simon, a great lawyer, thrusts 
aside the grand prize of his profession to take a post in 
which there is no certain promise of a prize at all. What 
one hopes is that all these re-adjustments of established 
careers will not end in a Cabinet of misfits. A period 
of enfeebled administration there must be. Public offices, 
in the thick of arrangements with companies, contractors, 
associations of employers and employed, cannot be 
brought to a standstill at a time like this without great 
dislocation and some permanent loss. Many re-arrange- 
ments, too, must be made. How is the War Office to 
be divided—like the child in the Judgment of Solomon— 
between Lord Kitchener (a somewhat tenacious parent) 
and Mr. Lloyd George (a singularly pertinacious one) ? 


As to criticism of the Coalition, the country will, 
doubtless, accept that or anything which helps it to 
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What Liberals do not understand 
is why their house should have been burned down in 
order to save the “ Daily Mail ’’ from being burned on 
the Stock Exchange. And if that was necessary, they 
would have preferred, first, a less obviously political 


win the war. 


Government, and, secondly, a fresher and younger one. 
Nor is the new Ministry of Munitions thought to be ade- 
quate. Beyond doubt there has been a serious failure 
in the supply of munitions, especially of one kind, 
and also, I think, of big guns and aeroplanes. Beyond 
doubt, too, this has been due, in the main, to a slow and 
defective organization of the War Office. But is it clear 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s new post gives him full power 
and scope to deal with it? Does it, for example, cover 
all supplies, and extend both to the War Office and the 
Admiralty? Is it to be dependent, as heretofore, on the 
report of a single military officer—the Master-General 
of the Ordnance? Or is it to have regular and authori- 
tative relationship with Committees in both the war 
It is not fair to the nation or to Mr. Lloyd 
George to half-do a piece of reorganization on which the 


services ? 


safety of the country may depend, and to gain which the 
party system has been pulled to pieces. 


Lorp Ha.pane’s retirement is really a double 
With Lord Morley 


Lord Haldane was 


tragedy, national and domestic. 


in rétirement, much our most 
distinguished public man. 
all 


A 


Thinker, scholar, lawyer, 
things. But 


Jingo press might 


administrator—he was these he 


was something have 
of respect for the father of 
and the of the 
British Army, even if it had none for the author of 
the Berlin negotiations, the last great effort but one 


But Lord 
on his time was that of 


more. 


reserved some show 


Liberal Imperialism reorganizer 


to save Europe from this horrible war. 
Haldane’s essential mark 
Matthew Arnold 


to preach 


It was the man of culture trying 
gospel to these 
last months of British history even the Philistines 
I do not think all 


a whose application 


must acknowledge. his methods 


good. But the educational England of to-day 
would have been a rather dismal barrenness without 
the zeal for the intellectual life for which Lord 


Haldane stood more than any of his contemporaries. 
As for his personality, it will be much missed. It is 
perhaps the most genial and truly companionable in our 
public life. There are men who make Cabinets a curse ; 
there are a few others (Mr. Birrell is one of them) who, 
for brief moments, give them a sort of blessedness. 
Such was Lord Haldane. And I do not pretend to think 
what one at least of his old colleagues will do without 
him, even with the tranquillizing thought that he has 
got Mr. F. E. Smith in exchange. 


As for conscription, I fancy the new Government 
will decide to give it a rest. It is not in the least in the 
forefront of the scene; it is a fad, not a real national 
need, which happens to centre on a bad piece of 
industrial organization, and a resulting lack of material, 
not on any real or proximate defect of men. No Govern- 


ment could dare to risk such a revolution without 
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evidence that it was necessary, or without an appeal to 
the country to supply a deficiency which at this moment 
does not exist, and is not likely to exist. And a Coalition, 
after all, must be a coalition of minds as well as of men. 
No one doubts that nine-tenths of the Liberal and Labor 
Parties are anti-Conscriptionist, and that the half-assent 
which Mr. Henderson’s party gave to his inclusion would 
be withdrawn if the Cabinet became a Conscriptionist 
one. What is the point of inviting a new confusion on 
the top of the old? 

Ir is pleasant to hear stories which show that the 
spirit of the Belgian people rises as the German occu- 
The 
other day a little Belgian boy marched side by side 


pation goes on. Even the children help to sustain. 


with a German regiment, singing :— 


“Nous sommes des Allemands— 


Pas pour longtemps! 


till the enraged commander and many of his soldiers 
went in fruitless pursuit of him. 


WE all know what Quakers think of war; but some 
of our conscriptionist friends might do well to read the 


| following tribute to their courage under fire in the 


services of mercy to which so many have devoted them- 
selves. The correspondent was writing to a father of his 
son :— 


During the great battle of the last three weeks I 
can only use the word magnificent of his devotion and 
courage. He and young R——, and, to a less extent, 
B——, practically took upon themselves the saving of the 
wounded and “cut-off” civilians in our bombarded 
town. Day and night he ran in under heavy shell-fire— 
the most intimidating of all—to get them out of the 
cellars and falling houses. In addition to this he car 
ried hundreds of wounded soldiers, and was always the 
first to volunteer to get them back in his car from ex- 
posed positions in the regions beyond the town 





As an old colonel said, who saw their work, “If 
your men had been in the army four of them at least 


would have earned the V.C.”’ 


Here is a passage from a letter from a very com- 


{ 


petent and friendly correspondent abroad — 


“During the past days I have had frequent oppor- 
tunities of conversing with Italians of all classes—work- 
men, business consulate staff—returning from 
Germany. They are in magnificent spirits, but tell me 
frankly that the Germans are more than ever confident 
of victory. Every man who can carry a rifle or help to 
kill will count. All the male population between 14 and 
60 will eventually be called out to fight. The Kaiser 
has never been so popular, and every atrocity is hailed 
as a new glory. The greater the number of nations 
against them the greater their triumph will be. That 
is the genuine feeling in Germany. Depression and 
murmuring are unknown. There is no doubt that food 
is cheaper there than in Switzerland and Italy. We 
must understand that the job is a stiff one and the end 
far off, even if new countries do intervene.” 


men, 


Saip an employer on the Clyde the other day :— 


“Strike! There’s been nothing worth calling a 
strike. The men had been overworking themselves for 
six months, and they simply had to have a rest.” 





| What a commentary! 
A WAYFARER. 
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Hite and Detters. 


THE SOWING OF TARES. 


Tue public burning of a newspaper is not a common 
event in England, but papers which take a peace-line in 
wartime, or a labor-line in periods of violent social 
agitation may from time to time be burnt by opponents, 
and suffer no humiliation. To be burnt by one’s 
natural enemies is, at all events, natural. It is a dif- 
ferent thing for a newspaper to be burnt by the people 
whom it regards as its natural supporters. That raises 
an uncommon event into a portent. It marks some 
incalculable divergence, some earthquake of change. 
Whether rightly or not, Lord Northcliffe probably re- 
garded the average City man as the most constant and 
impressionable reader of his papers, from “‘ The Times” 
to the “Weekly Dispatch.” One may suppose that, in 
moments of exhilaration, he liked to picture to himself 
the crowding thousands of City men seated in suburban 
trains every morning, all reading the “Times” or 
“Daily Mail,” according to their income. All day long 
he could imagine them discussing his latest sensation, 
or quoting passages from his leaders as comments of their 
own. And, when the toils of day were over, he could 
enjoy the vision of their homeward return, primed for 
dinner by the “ Evening News.” 

How severe, then, must have been the shock last 
week, when these selfsame City men, on whom he built 
so absolute a trust, turned and burnt his papers! If 
the deed had been perpetrated by the combined Pro- 
fessors of all our Universities, or by both Houses of 
Parliament in joint session, or by delegates from all the 
Trade Unions in the country, it would not have 
mattered. That would have been “only natural.” 
But that those very men whose intelligence for twenty 
years he had striven to mould, those very men whose 
intellectual requirements he had sought to satisfy, and 
whose opinions and ideals he had himself daily inspired 
from morn to eve—that representatives, and most con- 
spicuous representatives, of a class he had thus so care- 
fully tended, cherished, and informed, should in the end 
apply a common match to his most widely circulated 
organ, and watch it burn amid general execration—who, 
in recounting such a scene, could refrain from tears? 

Yet that scene was enacted in the London Stock 
Exchange, the very hub of the City world. It was 
repeated in “the Baltic” and the Corn Exchange. It 
was imitated in the Liverpool Stock Exchange. The 
Manchester Stock Exchange passed a _ resolution 
solemnly excluding both the “ Times’’ and the “ Daily 
Mail ’”’ from its precincts. The Newcastle-on-Tyne Ex- 
change recorded its preference to be wrong with Lord 
Kitchener rather than right with the “Daily Mail.” 
These are exactly the bodies whose good opinions we may 
assume Lord Northcliffe values most. That the leading 
spirit in a Liberal newspaper should speak of him as a 
“frenzied office-boy’” and a “mad Dervish,” or should 
remark that Lord Northcliffe is the most deadly enemy 
that this country or this Empire has to face, did 
not so much concern him. But to have his papers 
burnt in some of the greatest Exchanges of the 
kingdom, and publicly excluded from others! In 
Dahomey, we are told, the worshippers whip their god ; 
and Lord Northcliffe may now be better able to sympa- 
thize with the feelings of that castigated deity. 

But what was it all about? What caused so violent 
a revulsion in the public mind, which for so many years 


| 





Lord Northcliffe had suecessfully endeavored to feed 
with what the public wants? 

The immediate occasion was merely an article upon 
ammunition. The headlines were not much more 
startling than usual. “The Tragedy of the Shells.” 
“Lord Kitchener’s Grave Error ’’—Lord Northcliffe’s 
readers are well accustomed to having their attention 
drawn to news of the day by such incitements to 
perusal. ‘“ Scare-Heads ”’ serve as finger-post or index to 
the idle or busy reader, and without them Lord North- 
cliffe’s public would not feel comfortably at home. To 
be sure, the information to which attention was directed 
stood on a very different level from the old discussions 
about Standard Bread and Sweet Peas. To inform 
readers that “ Lord Kitchener has starved the army in 
France of high-explosive shells” is a terrible piece of 
news. Everyone saw in it not only a tragedy to our own 
army, but information which the enemy might put to 
hideous use. One member of Parliament wrote, pub- 
licly denouncing Lord Northcliffe as worse than a 
German spy—‘‘ worse than Kuepferle’’—for having 
betrayed such information. It was suspected, also, that 
the knowledge, whether true or not, had been obtained 
and passed through the Censorship by underhand means; 
that Lord Northcliffe’s correspondents had been specially 
favored abroad, and that a well-known military corres 
pondent especially had been admitted to unusual con- 
fidence and peculiar privilege. And then there was the 
prestige of Lord Kitchener’s name. An attack upon that 
prestige was dangerous, for Lord Kitchener represented 
the prestige of an army confronted by an immensely 
powerful foe. . 
The betrayal of information useful to the enemy is 
serious. So is the suspicion of secret and underhand 
ways. So is an attack upon the present Secretary for 
War. But, nevertheless, we think that most editors or 
proprietors might have told the truth about the shells 
(if it is the truth) without having their papers publicly 
burnt by their usual readers. We can well imagine 
circumstances in which it would be a public duty to make 
that truth known; supposing, for instance, that it was 
absolutely certain that it was the direct cause of heavy 
loss, and that private representations between command- 
ing officers and through the ordinary official means had 
proved fruitless. If a newspaper had then published the 
facts seriously and quietly, we believe no political oppo- 
nent would have denounced the proprietor as a frenzied 
office-boy, and no habitual admirer would have burned 
it howling. For, after all, we must have freedom of 
criticism, and the moment of gravest crisis is not the 
time to burke a truth on which everything may depend. 

The difference lies partly in manner—that ‘‘ way 
of doing things’’ to which English people assume so 
lordly and mistaken an indifference. But chiefly, we 
think, it lies in reputation. It is a queer instance of the 
saying about the man who may steal a horse, and the 
other who may not look over the hedge. Lord Northcliffe 
has a dangerous record, and his danger consists chiefly 
in the very success at which he has aimed. Writing in 
these columns within the first six weeks of the war, Mr. 
H. G. Wells commented on the peril of an irresponsible 
Press :-— 





“Consider, for example,’ he wrote, “the state 
of affairs in England. The ‘Times,’ several dailies 
of enormous circulation, various weekly and other pub- 
lications, are all owned by one single proprietor. There 
is no doubt that his intentions are patriotic and honest, 
and that he is to be considered incorruptible. But sup- 
pose he were to be venal or hysterical . . . ; suppose a bribe 
of a couple of millions, or abject panic, or a sudden 
wild admiration for the Kaiser, took hold of him. Is 
there sufficient strength in our Government to stop the 
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stampede Lord Northcliffe might set going? Would 

a number of politicians who have acquired the habit 

of looking to the Press for that advertisement which is 

essential to their careers dare under any circumstances 
to stop or seize the ‘ Times ’?”’ 

We believe the fear of this danger to have been the 
real reason at the back of people’s minds when they 
began burning Lord Northcliffe’s papers. They were 
resolved at last to stop the stampedes he sets going. 
Stampedes were all very well in peace-time. They were 
exciting then, and cast a glow of interest over the sub- 
urban railway carriage. But in war it is a different 
matter, and we are a serious people now. Readers had 
watched Prince Louis of Battenberg stampeded out of 
office. They had watched one stampede after another 
set going against various statesmen in turn, sometimes 
with success, always with some loss of national confidence. 
When they saw a stampede against Lord Kitchener 
started, they felt that, whether the particular charge 
were true or false, government by newspaper stampede 
must be stopped. They vaguely believed that various 
personal motives lurked behind the immediate accusa- 
tion. Lord Kitchener did not sufficiently respect Lord 
Northcliffe’s power, did not comply with demands for 
special privileges for his correspondents, did not fall into 
line about conscription—various hidden reasons were 
suspected. But the vital belief was that a country 
governed by stampede may at any moment be stampeded 
to its ruin. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett was writing upon the crisis last 
Tuesday in the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ and speaking of Lord 
Northcliffe as one of the chief agents in the situation, 
he said :— 

“T do not hold that Lord Northcliffe personally is 
negligible. He has the gift of appealing to everything 
that is credulous, stupid, and base in the popular mind. 
It is a gift like any other gift. Only in so far as the 
popular mind is credulotis, stupid, and base, can he 
be said to have influence. But inasmuch as the pro- 
portion of credulity, stupidity, and baseness in the 
popular mind is considerable, so is his influence consider- 
able, and assuredly he is skilful enough to make the 
most of it. We say that the public reads the appalling 
rant of the ‘Daily Mail’ and the ‘ Evening News’ with 
its tongue in its cheek. But does it? I do not think so.” 
We do not place Lord Northcliffe’s appeal quite so 

low as Mr. Arnold Bennett places it. At all events, we 
do not place his readers quite so low. Had their minds 
possessed no higher attributes than credulity, stupidity, 
and baseness, they would not have turned on him and 
burnt his papers. But they had the good sense and 
honesty of nature to perceive that, however correct his 
facts might be in one particular case, his methods instilled 
the poison of uncertainty into our national mind, and 
they knew that of all the disastrous miseries which can 
befall a man or a nation, uncertainty is the worst. In 
battle, every officer knows that when confidence begins 
to shake, all is over but the running, and a soldier who 
shakes confidence by continual alarms should be shot, 
even if his alarms are sometimes justified. ‘‘ An enemy 
hath done this,’’ may be said of him as truly as of one 
who sows tares among the wheat by night. 





THE RANGE OF SYMPATHY. 


THERE is a crabbed passage in “ The French Revolution ”’ 
in which Carlyle, after glancing at the lists of the 
thousands guillotined or drowned during the Terror, 
pauses to ask why we should feel a horror so poignant 
over their fate. “ The head of man is a strange vacant 
sounding shell,’’ he tells us, and he reminds us how 
calmly we endured the idea that one-third of a nation of 








“ sans-potato’’ peasants was starving in Ireland. It 
would have taken ten times as many slaughtered men 
to make a battle, and “ one might have had his Glorious- 
Victory, with Te-Deum.” Besides, in spite of all the 
killing, there never had been a time “in which the 
general Twenty-Five Millions of France suffered less than 
in this period, which they name the Reign of Terror.” 
The passage suggested itself this week to the memory 
as one read the ghastly news of the railway accident at 
Gretna. It came in a week of stirring doings—Italy’s 
declaration of war, the formation of our Coalition Cabinet, 
heavy fighting in Galicia, and more than an average 
amount of fierce fighting in France. But in spite of these 
competing events, it harassed us, it filled the news- 
papers, it absorbed our sympathies and our attention. 
It may be true that there has been no accident on our 
railways nearly so horrible for many a long year. But 
Carlyle’s remark that the victims of the Terror were in 
numbers a mere fraction of the killed even in an old- 
world battle, is peculiarly relevant to this case. For 
the victims of the Gretna disaster were mostly soldiers. 
In a few weeks they would have been out in the trenches, 
exposed to all the daily terrors of the shell, the gas, the 
machine-gun, and the bayonet. They faced the danger, 
the pain, and the mutilation as cheerfully and as 
bravely amid the burning heaps of wreckage as they 
would have faced them in the trenches. Why is it that 
the one fate affects us so much more deeply than the 
other? We know that, sooner or later, by all the chances 
of war, we should one day have seen drawn from this 
same body of men a list of killed, wounded, and missing 
in the Roll of Honor, and the list might have been 
even larger. The daily average of casualties is very 
much larger than this total which struck all our imagina- 
tions so powerfully, but there are fewer comments and 
fewer headlines when we learn that ten or fifteen 
thousand men have fallen in a single battle. We vaguely 
picture the shambles in the Gallipoli Peninsula or at 
Neuve Chapelle, but it does not convey the same startled 
sense of horror as that scene on the Scottish border. 
Why is it that human sympathy is stirred in ways so 
various by the accident which startles us in peace, and 
the waste of life which is normal in war? It is more 
than an idle psychological problem, for if we could answer 
it, we might understand why it is that wars persist. The 
answer is, we suppose, partly that the one kind of 
slaughter startles us, and the other does not. We are 
taken unawares by the railway accident. We had not 
steeled ourselves to expect it; it catches us without that 
hard shell of “ philosophy ”’ which protects us from the 
impact of the more monstrous facts of life. When we 
read this week that Italy had declared war, we made in 
our minds the necessary reckoning with destiny. We 
know, in that cold cellarage of our understanding which 
keeps a fact lifeless and arrests its fermentation, that of 
the million men and youths who march out to-day with 
vivas and laughter, a tenth, perhaps, will not return. 
It will not surprise us to watch the total of casualties 
mounting, week by week and month by month. A con- 
sequence which we expect is apt to take its place in the 
dull region of the inevitable. It is something we can 
predict; it resembles the inexorable working of a 
natural force. Unless we pause to think of the risk that 
our own nearest and dearest may be among the 
victims, the bald, statistical fact of “ losses,’’ once war 
has begun, impresses us much as the averages of 
the Registrar-General which tell us that so many 
thousands of our neighbors, a little more or a little less, 
will die each year from phthisis or cancer. There is 
another and more powerful reason why the accident moves 
us asthe battle does not. It isdeath without the emotional 
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compensations of the battle-field. The soldier who falls 
under the German shell has the proud right to murmur 
in his pain his “ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 
The victim of the accident had little chance to prove his 
mettle, or get in his ringing blow. The maimed soldier 
will have the admiration and the gratitude of his neigh- 
bors and his children, and that is worth more than 
sympathy and pity. All war is waste, and it is waste for 
which some statesman somewhere is as responsible as 
the signalman who forgot. But it is not sheer waste. 
Its victims have lived intensely before they died, and they 
laid them down “ with a will.” 

There is, however, a much simpler reason why the 
accident at Gretna impresses us more deeply than the 
slaughter in Flanders. It happened, so to speak, under 
our eyes. We seem to have seen it from our windows 
in a familiar setting that is part of the home landscape 
of our daily lives. Our emotions are subject to a law 
that is as despotic as anything in physics ; our sympathy 
is apt to vary inversely with the square of the distance. 
To see a stranger killed before our eyes at Charing Cross 
will move the most imaginative of us more deeply than 
the reading of a whole page of casualties, even if there 
should be among them some respected and familiar 
names. Men differ perhaps in nothing so much as in 
the power to realize distant calamities. The peasant is 
hardly.moved by anything that happens beyond his 
parish. The average man who reads his daily paper has 
learned in our generation to take the kingdom for his 
parish. But it is only the rare philanthropist or the 
traveller who is really stirred by a devastating flood in 
the valley of the Yangtze, and nothing less than a photo- 
graph brings home even to the more sensitive of educated 
men and women the horror of a massacre in Turkey or 
an atrocity onthe Congo. It was perhaps the remoteness 
of recent wars which made us all during the long 
European peace, so remiss in undertaking the interna- 
tional organization which alone can render war avoid- 
able. Cuba, the Transvaal, Manchuria, Tripoli, the 
Balkans—the distant spectacle, horrible and nearly con- 
tinuous though it was, tempted us to think that the 
pestilence would not come nigh our dwellings. Even 
now we do not realize the horror in Flanders as we 
visualize that scene at Gretna, and the death of scores of 
our fellow-citizens by bombardment in Yorkshire seemed 
to move the average man more deeply than the far more 
deliberate and cruel slaughter of thousands in Belgium. 

One is sometimes tempted to ask whether the whole 
modern scale of life, expanded as it is indefinitely by 
steam and electricity, has gone too far and too fast for the 
emotional equipment of mankind. In two or three 
generations we have furnished ourselves with railways 
and telegraphs, so that the whole planet has become our 
environment. We are here to-day, and three hundred 
miles hence by evening ; we invest in the tropics, we make 
war in the antipodes, we adjust the gravest actions of our 
lives by a telegram from the Pacific Coast, and wait with 
anxiety under the Plough for a letter written beneath 
the Southern Cross. And all the while we retain the 
body of primitive man. We can just walk, if we are 
very “‘ fit,’’ our thirty miles a day and see dimly the 
hills at the far edge of our county. Our physical 
persons have not adapted themselves to the world-wide 
environment and our emotions have barely begun to 
enlarge. The younger generation of us has made the 
necessary nervous adjustments to deal with motor cars 
and telephones, but has any nation made the emotional 
adjustments necessary to deal with the rival empires that 
hurtle down our roads and the diplomatic ‘‘ calls ’’ that 
ring us up at every hour of the day and night? The 








Girondins, at the moment when Europe was just beginning 
to move into this modern phase, had an impulse of reac- 
tion against it. They wanted to break up the modern 
nation into a set of little decentralized commonwealths, 
each autonomous, each a moral unit. In “ Political 
Justice,’’ this Girondin pessimism was developed further 
into a conscious anarchistic communism. Burke had re- 
minded mankind that it is our instinct to love the little 
platoon in which we live. Godwin, for all his “ universal 
benevolence,’’ was nearer to Burke than he knew. He 
drew what ought to have been Burke’s conclusion. If 
it is the little platoon that we love, why not confine our 
lives to it? Among neighbors a man is subject to public 
opinion, and all the dreary paraphernalia of laws and 
institutions are necessary only because we insist on living 
and moving and acting beyond our parish. Tolstoy, with 
his persistent thought that a man can be moral only in 
a village, carried on the same tendency. There is a 
distressing truth in it. If we can feel like good neighbors 
only as far away as Gretna is, then it would seem to 
follow that we ought not to be busy at the ends of the 
earth. If we are morally still only beings which can 
feel at the rate of three miles an hour within a radius 
of a day’s walk, we have no business with the swift 
engines which require a superman to drive them morally. 
We still have the moral equipment of a pedestrian biped, 
and we assume to ourselves the responsibilities of the 
age of petrol. Our emotional evolution, in short, is 
still many generations behind our material development. 
We are fit for the parish, and we range the Empire. 
We have just enough neighborly charity to conduct a 
farm, and we proceed to build a factory. It is a vain 
line of thought. The machine has caught us up in its 
whirling wheels, and we know now that from the parish 
and the national State we must somehow learn to expand 
our range of sympathy to a world confederation. We 
shall have done with wars when Potsdam and Stamboul 
are emotionally as near as Gretna. 





GRASS. 

He who sells us dear meat says that it must be so 
because the price of feeding-stuffs has gone up. Eggs 
are at winter rates because broken maize follows wheat on 
a parallel line, coal is hoisted by war bonuses, few things 
besides postage stamps but have their rise and a plausible 
excuse therefor. If there is profit anywhere in the trans- 
action, it is not the seller next the consumer who gets any 
of it. But the extra twopence or threepence a pound on 
butter is surely a gift from the skies. The sun works at 
the old free rate, and his green waves foam over the 
knees of the kine just as they have done in other years. 
Inward to milking and outward to pasture, the legion 
of Daisy and Sweetlips marches through the grass taller 
than yesterday, snipping daintily as it goes. In the 
field it has the choice of a thousand herbs, or its mouth- 
fuls of salad are savored each with a new blend. Its 
very couch would make several meals, its cover from the 
flies is succulent, its bite stirs to new growth. 

It is a cosmopolitan democracy, a general riot of all 
sorts and conditions of herb. First, the seedsman mixed 
a careful chord. So much timothy and no more, so much 
fescue and no more, so much Italian rye, red clover, 
alsike, cocksfoot, and just a pinch of yarrow, as though 
for luck. Some are deep-rooting, some shallow-rooting, 
some drought-loving, some moisture-loving, some early, 
some late. Whatever the soil has, some member of the 
junta will take its speciality, and perfect its character 
without robbing the next of what it needs. The chord 
is a surging arpeggio, reaching its harmonious full tone 
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in June. The perfection of each member is known by 
its blossom, and just now they are opening rapidly one 
after the other. 

It is in the fields for mowing that we see grass in the 
amazing richness of its undisturbed luxuriance. In the 
thick felt of green leaning on the “lands” into which 
the field was thrown in days of universal ploughing, the 
glad little yellow stars of the hop-trefoil come first, then 
red clover and alsike, while the creeping white clover 
first weaves through the undergrowth, then shoots into 
universal blossom. In spite of the ingredients more 
properly bearing its name, the worthiness of the grass is 
nearly always judged by the luxuriance of its clovers, 
though they nourish and are nourished by fescue, 
timothy, and vernal. Each seasons the other into a 
wholesome food, not too rich in one constituent or the 
other. They farm between them a deeper zone of soil 
than either could do alone; they alone in the right pro- 
portions can give us perfect grass. 

Thus the seedsman. Then comes Nature with her 
seeding-sieve, and gives us the grass of poets and of 
children. In April we see that she has scattered the 
mead thickly with cowslips. Everywhere they raise 
their sweet umbels, and every bunch of golden keys 
springs from a jealous rosette of leaves that kills if it 
can a little circle of the seedsman’s grass. Next, her 
wand brings up buttercups, joining hands in one shim- 
mering sheet of yellow satin. Then all is white with starry 
moon-daisies or waves crimson with bistort, or purple 
with knapweed, or blue with scabious or with a dozen 
colors at once from simultaneous colonies of sorrel, bugle, 
bird’s-foot trefoil, mallow, geranium, and literally a 
hundred other things. It is not just a reversion to the 
wild that makes the mowing-fields so multitudinously 
beautiful. Most of these things would scarcely have grown 
at all if generations of farmers had not ploughed and 
drained and manured their fields and tried to grow seeds- 
man’s grass. Some have been smuggled from foreign coun- 
tries in order to become glories of the English meadow, 
others we cannot find anywhere except upon cultivated 
ground. They fall before the mower, and a kindly sun 
turns them, however bitter, into hay. They have made 
their own arrangements for being present in even greater 
numbers next year. 

“ How like the garden of the human soul,” says 
the preacher, or would say, perhaps, if he were not so 
intent on telling his village congregation wherein he 
differs from the higher criticism. Virtue is green and 
unpretentious, failings are all the colors of the rainbow. 
Plan and preparation go for little, unless they are very 
deep and thorough ; like flies to like, the buttercup soil 
gets its buttercups and casts out the clovers we hoped it 
might bear. Or fill it ever so closely with desirable 
plants, there is always room for the undesirable. They 
thrive on the waste products and unappropriated atoms. 
Nature abhors the tiniest vacuum ; Satan finds work for 
any scrap of leisure. A generous plant is improvident 
and gives away its substance. It is meant for the cattle, 
and the cattle carry off its stores, its progeny is disin- 
herited. Then comes the weed, subsisting on little, 
but holding its little tight, warning off grazers with its 
poisonous blood, stretching out runners to widen its 
place in the sun, flaunting its blossoms that nothing dare 
bite, advancing its Kultur till it makes the whole field 
“unprofitably gay.’ 

Just as the wholesome “ grass ’’ starves in poor soil 
and is overrun by weeds in poor soil, so, by an inversion 
scarcely to be expected, the niggards that oust it are 
unable to fight it in rich soil. You can throw food to 
the favorite that is poison to the usurper, ring out the 





false with the same peal that rings in the true. However 
far the seedsman’s nominees have been smothered, ousted 
and starved, some brave souls hold their own here and 
there. The germs of all manner of good lurk in the 
tangle of flaunting vice. They can respond to reinforce- 
ment and come again, beating back the evil and as 
nearly exterminating it as it has exterminated them. 
A dressing of lime will bring up the sweet vernal, how- 
ever invisible it was, and make the wild carrot vanish 
like snow before the sun; burnt-hedge clippings are as 
good as grass-seed on a mossy field. 

“ All flesh is grass,’’ says the psalmist. He might 
have added that bones are white clover. Nothing brings 
up that justly favored herb of the meadows like crushed 
bones, and nothing improves the yield of milk like white 
clover. And now, when we have taken the cream from 
the milk for butter and cheese, we turn the skim into 
something like its original bone by consolidating it into 
trouser buttons and other articles in artificial horn. 

The more favorite clover remedy is basic slag. Through 
this great by-product the war should be doing something 
towards paying for itself. Every howitzer and every 
steel plate that Mammon calls for adds to our store of 
this giant fertilizer. The increased supply should make 
it cheap, though, if its sale diminishes the cost of arma- 
ments it may as well be sold a little dear. At its 
sowing, down go the undesirables and up come the clovers 
all. Red clover rolls forth its burly limbs, melilot shoots 
its yellow spires, purple cluster-vetch clambers over the 
grave of ragwort, bird’s-foot crowds out cinquefoil, sain- 
foin paints a sunset cloud, lucerne puts the sky in the 
field. When the clovers have had their reign for a year 
or two, the good effect of the basic slag still runs on. 
The grasses that come next are not the bad things like 
darnel and couch, but the best of all the seedsman’s 
bouquet. The discord of moon-daisy and buttercup is 
suppressed, and the selected chord rings grand and true. 

The kings of the clover, sainfoin and lucerne, are 
not seen much in the rabble of the meadow grass. Where 
stray plants stand, they rise perhaps a foot above the 
level of the general sea, advertising their superiority to 
all whom it may concern. They do not colonize, the 
competition of the rabble flowers being too much for the 
first effort of the seedling. But planted in wide stretches 
on prepared ground, a crop of lucerne is to a crop of 
meadow grass as grass is to moss. And there are three 
or even four crops in a year instead of one, and the 
feeding-power of equal bulks are as three to one in favor 
of the selected clover. Scarce meat is one of the near 
results of the disorganization of war. Perhaps we shall 
plough in our buttercups and moon-daisies, and plant a 
pure crop of alfalfa. 





Hetters from Abroad. 


. 
THE ITALIAN ‘“‘GREEN BOOK.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Str,—As I forecast in my previous letter, events 
have proved stronger than even such an astute poli- 
tician as Signor Giolitti. The erstwhile master of 
Italy has been swept away, together with his satellites 
and his methods, by a wave of spontaneous popular 
indignation, and Signor Salandra has been confirmed in 
office by the will of the people. The Chamber, with its 
strong Giolittian majority, has endorsed the verdict of 
public opinion by granting the Cabinet full powers to 
act as it may think best in view of the international 
situation of the country, by 407 votes to 74. This, of 
course, means war, while the ‘“‘ Neutralist ’’ Senate gave 
a unanimous vote to the Government. 
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The Government, on the day Parliament met, 
published a ‘‘ Green Book’’ of diplomatic documents 
concerning the relations between Italy and Austria, and 
in its pages we can follow the negotiations from December 
9th, 1914, until the denunciation of the Triple Alliance 
on May 4th, 1915. The documents here published reveal 
the remarkable political insight, the singleness of pur- 
pose, and the sterling honesty of Signor Sonnino. To 
the uninformed public, the attitude of Italy towards 
Austria might have been regarded as a species of political 
blackmail, but the ‘‘ Green Book ’’ entirely dispels that 
notion. The Italian Foreign Minister first raised the 
question of compensation, when, in December of last 
year, the Austrian armies poured into Serbia, and it 
seemed as though nothing could withstand their 
onslaught. By the terms of the Triple Alliance, if 
Austria made acquisitions of territory in the Balkans, 
Italy had the right to demand compensation, so that 
Signor Sonnino’s request was based on a clause of that 
agreement, and in spite of Austria’s professions that she 
did not intend to occupy Serbian territory permanently, 
it was clear that a ‘‘ punitive expedition,’’ if successful, 
would so enhance her prestige as to destroy the balance 
of power in the Balkans, the maintenance of which was 
one of the objects of the Triple Alliance. 

Once the question was passed, the negotiations pro- 
ceeded, but Austria did everything to drag them on 
indefinitely. . When Signor Sonnino finally formulated 
his demands, they were so moderate that it is simply 
astounding that Austria did not accept them. The 
Trentino, with the frontiers of the Napoleonic kingdom 
of Italy, a rectification of the eastern frontier, and three 
Dalmatian islands was all that Italy asked for in the 
way of territory, while Trieste and north-western Istria 
was to be an independent State. Austria would have 
retained all the rest of Istria, with Polaand the Quarnero, 
and the whole of Dalmatia save the three islands, while 
Italy’s benevolent neutrality would have been secured 
to the end of the war, and the Triple Alliance could 
remain in force, indeed greatly strengthened. Germany, 
always ready to give away other people’s property, tried 
to induce Austria to accept, but Baron Macchio, the 
Austrian Ambassador in Rome, counteracted the pressure 
of Berlin on Vienna by assuring the Imperial and Royal 
Government that Italy would never go to war, and that 
her huge military preparations were mere bluff. At the 
Ballplatz, where a narrow spirit of ignorant and blind 
conservatism has always prevailed, Baron Macchio found 
more credence than the utterances of the Italian and 
German Ambassadors, and Italy’s demands were refused. 
It was, however, no honest, straightforward refusal, but 
a series of tortuous reservations, delays, and counter- 
proposals only designed to gain time in the hope of 
decisive military successes for the Central Empires. 
Signor Sonnino was not deceived for a moment by these 
tergiversations, but with unswerving firmness he 
pursued his object, viz., that Italy should emerge from 
the great conflict with wider territories, better frontiers, 
the majority of her unredeemed sons united to the 
mother country, while those others who could not yet 
be gathered into the fold were at least to be freed from 
Austrian oppression. If all this could be obtained by 
peaceful methods so much the better; if not, then war. 
Throughout the negotiations the Government never 
faltered in its military measures, and neglected nothing 
which could contribute to the efficiency of the army and 
the navy. When at last it became clear that Austria 
would never agree to Italy’s terms, and merely offered a 
part of the Trentino, a wholly unsatisfactory eastern 
frontier, and a fictitious autonomy for Trieste, which 
could be abolished whenever Austria felt she could flout 
Italy with impunity, Signor Sonnino broke off negotia- 
tions and denounced the Triple Alliance. 

The Italian people now thoroughly realize the 
necessity of war, and hosts of ex-neutralists have now 
been converted to the policy of intervention. Perhaps 
a debt of gratitude for this is due to Signor Giolitti, for 
had it not been for his intrigue with Prince von Biilow, 
and his attempt to return to power at the cost of Italy’s 
interests, and, above all, her honor—for he wished to 
come to terms with Austria after the agreement with the 
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Entente had already been made—probably the mass of 

the nation would not have approved the Government’s 

action with such whole-hearted enthusiasm.—Yours, &c., 
A CoRRESPONDENT In Rome. 


Detters to the Editor. 


CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Srr,—May I add a few lines to your excellent articles 
on Conscription ? 

The real question at issue seems simply this :— 

If we are fighting for material issues, practically re- 
gardless of the method by which the victory is obtained, 
then we should at once adopt conscription or anything else 
which is, as the Germans say, a military necessity. 

If, on the other hand, we are fighting not in defence of 
our country as such but in defence of those ideals of 
freedom which make our country dear to us, then we should 
be as careful to defend those ideals as we are to defend our 
land. 

The first hypothesis suggests a fight purely for our 
country in the sense of land, property, houses, and food, and 
is the spirit which inspires the fighting of many animals and 
of most primitive tribes. 

The other hypothesis suggests the dawn of higher in- 
tellectual and moral values and postulates certain clear and 
definite ideals, a surrender of which would be far worse 
than any material defeat. 

We must, in considering this matter, take a look into 
the future, and consider carefully whether our descendants 
are likely to honor us the less if, in respecting our moral 
ideals of freedom, we sacrifice some of our material values.— 
Yours, &c., 

C. B. ANDREWS. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., May 27th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—You write that “if we emerge from this war with 
a conscript army Germany will have conquered us.” I am 
sure you will permit me to point out how widely this differs 
from the general democratic view abroad. Jean Jaurés, the 
martyr of pacificism, pointed out in his one great book that 
Britain was the single European exception to the general 
rule that “everywhere it is the working man, the Socialist, 
who demands military service for all.”” He anticipates that, 
sooner or later we shall fall into line with the rest, and 
that one great step towards world-arbitration will be an 
Anglo-Saxondom, unaggressive and unattackable. (“ L’Armée 
Nouvelle,’’ pp. 444, 623-32.) Though he wrote under the im- 
mediate impression of the cruel strike breaking by soldiers 
in 1910, he was convinced that such abuses must grow rarer 
and rarer, and that it was far more dangerous, politically, 
for a proletariat to stand out of the army than to be brought 
into it. The wage-earners, he argued, “ must democratize the 
army ; in so doing they must run no risk of being caught in 
a machinery stronger than themselves, which will distort 
their will.” (Jbid., 442.) This is real faith in democracy ; 
the idea so often expressed in Britain that militarism is a 
stronger force than democracy, and will bend it whenever 
they meet, seems to me mere unfaith. 

I have the personal assurance of two of his friends that 
Jaurés held all these views very sincerely—M. Albert 
Thomas, who has now at last joined the Ministry, and 
Edouard Vaillant, who is the Senior Deputy of the Socialist 
Party. Albert Thomas told me this when as yet there was 
no sign of this war ; Vaillant two months ago wrote to assure 
me that he should value Britain’s addition to the compul- 
sory principle not only for the sake of this war, but also 
for the sake of future peace; and he added: “ You have my 
best wishes for the success of your propaganda.”’ 

It is time that many fallacies lurking under the one 
word “ Conscription ”’ should be exposed. The conscriptions of 
Switzerland and Germany differ, literally, as much in quan- 
tity and in quality as a glass of beer differs from a quart 
of whisky. Even Germany was more cruel and less generally 
civilized in the days before she imitated the French Re- 
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Jaurés’s theory of a 
nation strictly defensive both in diplomacy and in war, but 
impregnably strong in the training of all its manhood, has 
been too long ignored on this side of the Channel, though 
your own reviewer was one of the few who recognized the im- 
portance of this book when it appeared four years ago. All 
through history national compulsory militias have been far 


public in introducing conscription. 


more frequent under democratic than under arbitrary 
governments, and nine-tenths of the present Liberal preju- 
dice against the compulsory system is due to a hasty misin- 
terpretation of its action in Germany. Germany owes now 
her universal suffrage to her universal military service. To 
argue that compulsory territorialism would end in 
national aggressiveness is to assert that a people can- 
not be kept honest unless it is kept weak. Mill’s Liberal- 
ism was not of this stamp ; he, like Continental Radicals, be- 
lieved in the principle of compulsory service.—Yours, &c., 
G. G. Coutton. 

Great Shelford, Cambridge, May 25th. 

P.S.—May I add that I briefly summarized Jaurés’s book 
in a penny pamphlet last year, “Workers and War” 
(Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes)? 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—That there are hundreds of thousands of eligible 
men in the country who have not joined the army is apparent 
to every one who has seriously considered the situation. 
Before, however, the voluntary system is abolished in favor 
of a compulsory system, may we consider whether new and 
novel methods of recruiting should supplement the old 
system. A tremendous amount of money has been spent on 
posters and advertising, and thousands of meetings have been 
held, at which the men who ought to enlist rarely attend. 
There still remains the method of a direct and personal 
appeal to all eligible men. We have boasted of our volun- 
tary system for generations; let us make a last united and 
determined effort to retain it. Here in Derbyshire a County 

Xecruiting Committee has been formed, the civil authorities 
in each town and village have been asked (and in most places 
have consented) to supply a list of the men between 17 and 
39, with the particulars as to employment, whether married or 
single, number of children, &c. Open-air meetings, with the 
assistance of the military authorities, and I hope the pre- 
sence and assistance of women and wounded soldiers, will be 
held in these places. The conveners and speakers at these 
meetings will know how many eligible men there are in the 
district, which will be a great advantage. 

As a member of that committee, I am going to propose 
that prior to the meeting a copy of the Bryce Commission’s 
report of the horrible atrocities by the Germans and a special 
circular letter epitomizing the situation shall be placed in 
the hands of each eligible man. One phase of the situation 
we should seriously consider is the tremendous moral effect 
it would have on the Germans if at this great crisis we were 
able within a month to raise the 300,000 men Lord Kitchener 
asked for, and get another 200,000 to pledge themselves to 
join when required. On the other hand, what tremendous 
capital the Germans will make of the fact if we have to put 
conscription in force! 

Another phase of the situation is that we should have 
a conscript army and a voluntary army, which would cause 
endless difficulty and dissension even amongst the men them- 
selves. It is deplorable to see these ostentatious patriots 
in times of peace, amongst them many thousands of single 
men, still refusing to realize their duty and responsibility. 
Let those of us who are too old to fight tramp the country 
once more and make a personal appeal to these men on the 
lines I have mentioned. If this fails, by all means let us 
adopt sterner and more drastic methods.—Yours, &c., 

Cuas. F. Wuite. 

“ Woodside,” Matlock Bath, May 24th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—When I read in the conscriptionist papers wonder- 
ful accounts of what is being done in the French ammunition 
factories I am reminded of what was said to me by one of 
the very able local administrators of the French Service des 
Autobus. 








I asked him how it was that he managed to keep his 
fleet of motor-cars so spick and span. 

He answered: “ Our chauffeurs are very hardworking, 
and if there is one who does not attend to his business, 
well, he is sent to the trenches, and another man is very 
glad to have his job.” 

I have the greatest admiration for the skill and industry 
of the French workman, and have no doubt that the man in 
the ammunition shop is, above all things, anxious to wipe 
out the Boches and have peace; but I saw that once service 
in the trenches is made a punishment, spontaneous service 
of one’s country as we understand it over here becomes un- 
thinkable.—Yours, &c., 

R. C. PHItiMore. 

Battler’s Green, Watford, Herts, May 24th, 1915. 


BY COALITION, OR OTHERWISE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Our urgent need is not for a shuffling of Ministers, 
but for a better organization of resources. 

We want a Minister or a Board to deal exclusively with 
two problems :—{1) The transferring of suitable persons to 
(a) the army, and (6) munition work; and (2) the securing 
that the efficiency of necessary work shall not be hampered 
by employers or workmen, whether in the munition trades 
or in industries indirectly connected therewith. This 
department would have to deal with such questions as 
strikes, war profits, refusals to liberate workpeople, &c. 

The “suitable persons” will have to be taken largely 
from parasitic and luxury employments, and from work 
which can be efficiently done by women and males not fit 
for military or munition business. The intermediate 
trades—those providing reasonable comforts and amusements 
—will provide special difficulties, but it is just because the 
difficulties are so serious that we need a man or men to 
concentrate on their solution. 

A Board consisting of, say, Messrs. Lloyd George, Bonar 
Law, and Henderson, would, perhaps, be best for the pur- 
pose.—Yours, &c., 

J. E. Symes. 

22, Kensington Mansions, S.W., May 20th. 


WANTED, YOUNG BLOOD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In the name of the Empire, let us have young 
blood in the new Cabinet—vigcorous, young blood. 

Names are being submitted of respectable elderly gentle- 
men who voluntarily set themselves on the shelf years ago: 
men who, with all their talent, by the course of nature, may 
be sleepy, irascible, apprehensive, irresolute, Jacking in 
initiative. Men who, after their inevitable third all-night 
sitting in a week, could no more respond to the call than 
could the worn-out war horse whom the kindly cruelty of 
his master has turned out to end his days in the paddock ; 
men who would go to Downing Street accompanied by their 
medical adviser and with the latest fancy in nerve tonics 
in their pocket. 

Further, how dare Lord Fisher leave the helm in this 
his country’s need? Or, on the other hand, who has dared to 
goad him to desert his post? Give Lord Fisher, and one other, 
a free hand, and let them call from France, the sea, and the 
air, six seasoned men to act under them, men who by their 
own deadly experience know what is wanted and will see that 
they get it. 

The time is past when the Cabinet could with impunity 
be filled with courtly greybeards, each bowing to his col- 
leagues with an “ After you, sir.” Age by no means always 
means senility, but it almost invariably prevents one from 
dealing with new conditions as ably as would those in the 
prime of life. We must mix experience with youth, which 
can mark out that new route of which we hear so much but 
see so little. 

Finally, let each Minister perform the work of his own 
office and accept its responsibilities. To evade these en- 
dangers the safety of the Empire and compasses the death 
of tens of thousands of our men at the Front.—Yours, &c., 


C. Marriort. 
Boundary Lodge, N.W. 
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ITALY AND DALMATIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—‘“ A Wayfarer ’’ comments briefly this week on Sir 
Arthur Evans’s weighty protest in the “ Manchester 
Guardian ” against the secret treaty with Italy, and suggests 
as an extenuating circumstance, that the result of the nego- 
tiations has probably been communicated to Serbia. This 
may or may not be the case, but the indisputable fact 
remains that the diplomatists of the Entente (including our 
new ally) kept the Serbian Government absolutely in the 

. dark as to negotiations which concern the whole future of 
the Southern Slav race, and conducted them in defiance of 
the principle of nationality and the wishes of the population 
of the coast. The newly published Italian Green Book 
throws a curious light upon the whole intrigue. From it 
it appears that one of the demands put forward by Italy in 
Vienna was for the central Dalmatian islands of Vis (Lissa), 
Hvar (Lesina), Korcula (Curzola), and Mlet (Meleda). 
Meanwhile she was claiming from the Entente the mainland 
and islands of northern Dalmatia, including Zadar (Zara) 
and Sibenik (Sebenico), and apparently her demands have 
been conceded, at any rate, in principle. Thus, if the arms 
of the Entente are crowned with success, at least half-a- 
million Slavs (Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes) in Dalmatia, 
Istria, and Gorizia will be transferred from one alien rule to 
another—from the hands of a Government for whom they 
have no love but from whom they have been able during the 
past generation to wrest one concession after another, into 
the hands of a race with which the unhealthy conditions of 
Austrian rule have unhappily embroiled them. The feud, 
which ought never to have arisen, and owes its origin to the 
well-worn principle of “ Divide et Impera,”’ will thus be still 
further envenomed and magnified into a quite needless con- 
flict between Italy and Serbia, between the Latin and 
Slavonic worlds. 

Sir Arthur Evans is perfectly correct in asserting that 
a “barrier’’ will have been erected between Croatia and 
Dalmatia, for they will be separated by a long strip of 
coastline from the Zrmanja river to the Krka, near Sibenik. 
The possession of the Quarnero islands would secure to 
Italy the same control over Croatia and the port of Fiume 
as the possession of the Isle of Wight would secure to a 
foreign power in respect to Southampton and Portsmouth. 
Give Mull, Ardnamurchan, Eigg, Rum, and Skye to Ger- 
many, and you obviously would erect a barrier between 
Sutherland and Argyll. 

It is extremely regrettable that even so distinguished a 
student of Balkan politics as Sir Edwin Pears should con- 
tinue to talk of Serbia’s “access to the sea.” It cannot be 
repeated too often that Serbia’s goal in this war is not a 
mere access to the sea, but the liberation and unity of the 
Jugo-Slav race, Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes alike. This in- 
sistence upon an “access” is really a survival from the days 
of diplomatic and dynastic formule. What we have to 
consider are the wishes and aspirations of the populations 
concerned, and in this case there is no possible room for 
doubt. The population of Dalmatia, 96 per cent. of which 
are Croats and Serbs, has long formed the backbone of the 
movement for Southern Slav unity, and no settlement which 
excludes even a portion of them from the new Southern 
Slav state has the slightest prospect of permanence. 

The hope of the situation lies in the proved states- 
manship and political honesty of the men who to-day guide 
the destinies of Italy, and in their desire to reach a lasting 
understanding with Serbia. It may be that in accordance 
with a well-established Latin tradition they desire to have 
something in hand for future bargaining; and if that be 
so who shall blame them, in view of the stubborn inelasticity 
which characterizes all Balkan diplomacy? It is, however, 
the bounden duty of all students of the Adriatic problem to 
warn Italy against repeating the fatal error of Austria in 
another form. For some years past there has been a serious 
current of opinion in Vienna (sometimes loosely known as 
“Trialism ”) in favour of solving the Southern Slav question 
on a Croat basis without due regard to the Serb element. 
Any attempt to solve it on a purely Serb basis, over the 
heads of the Croats and Slovenes, is as certainly foredoomed 
to failure, the more so as the Serbian Government has irre- 

vocably identified itself with the cause of Southern Slav 

unity. Those acquainted with Southern Slav national feel- 














ing have no shadow of doubt that a plebiscite of the popula- 
tion would result in an overwhelming vote for union with 
Serbia. Nor can it be objected that there are no means of 
testing popular opinion, for a number of the most repre- 
sentative Croat, Slovene, and Serb leaders have been in exile 
since early in the war, and have now formed a * Jugo-Slav 
Committee ’’ to plead their cause in the capitals of the 
Entente. The Southern Slav question is one which British 
public opinion cannot afford to neglect. A close under- 
standing between Italy and Southern Slavs (Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes united in a single state) and Roumania is an 
essential preliminary to any lasting settlement of the 
Balkan and Adriatic problems, and to the reconstruction of 
South-East Europe on healthy national and economic lines ; 
and if Dalmatia falls to Italy such an understanding is 
ipso facto impossible.—Yours, &c., 

May 25th, 1915. R. W. Seron-Watson. 

[The Italian people have the proud record of a nation 
which achieved its unity and freedom without doing in- 
justice to any race under the sun. We hope with Mr. Seton- 
Watson that it will value that noble record too highly to 
sacrifice it for the false and perilous glory of ruling over 
unwilling subjects.—Ep., Tue Nation. } 


IRELAND AND THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—May I say how heartily I agree with the letter 
in your paper signed “ Dubliner’’? Every thoughtful Home 
Ruler must feel profound regret that the Irish Parliamen- 
tary Party, which has won so high a position in public 
esteem, and to which the government of its country will be 
entrusted after the war, should have surrendered’ to the 
dictation of the liquor trafflic—the greatest enemy Ireland 
has to fear within its own gates. Mr. W. O’Brien’s absurd 
rhodomontade of their action having saved “a hundred 
thousand from starvation,” is the exact reverse of the truth.* 
As a recent writer has stated, when a century ago the manu- 
facture of spirits was prohibited in Ireland owing to the 
scarcity of grain, the loss of revenue from this source was 
far more than counter-balanced by the increased sale of 
useful commodities, so that Ireland was much more pros- 
perous even in a bad season without drink than it was in 
a good season with it.t The prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of spirits during the war and the diminution of 
the alcoholic strength of ale and porter, would not only 
have effected a marvellous economic and moral regeneration 
of the country but have brought home to everyone the reality 
and seriousness of the war; and I am convinced such legisla- 
tion would have been welcomed by every respectable citizen 
outside the liquor trade, a trade that apparently places its 
self-interest above every other consideration.—Yours, &c., 

W. F. Barrett 
(a Vice-President of the Dublin and Counties’ 
Liberal Association). 





Poetry. 


THOU COMEST, MAY. 


Tov comest, May, with leaves and flowers, 
And nights grow short, and days grow long; 
And for thy sake in bush and tree, 
The small birds sing, both old and young; 
And only I am dumb and wait 
The passing of a fish-like state. 


You birds, you old grandfathers now, 
That have such power to welcome spring, 
I, but a father in my years, 
Have nothing in my mind to sing; 
My lips, like gills in deep-sea homes, 
Beat time, and still no music comes. 
W.H. Davies. 
*The total number of persons employed in the whole of the brew- 
ing, malting, and distilling trades in Ireland being considerably 


under 9,000, whereas over 224,000 persons are employed in other in- 
dustries, omitting altogether that of agriculture, which is, of course, 


the principal Irish industry. 
+ This applies to the =e themselves, for licensed houses in 

Ireland almost universa 

drink. 


ly sell provisions or other goods as well as 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“‘ Political Ideals, their Nature and Development.’”’ By C. Deslisle 
Burns. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“The World in the Crucible: An Account of the Origins and 
Conduct of the Great War.’’ By Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
(Murray. 6s. net.) 

“The Twentieth Century Moliére: Bernard Shaw.”? By Augustin 
Hamon. Translated by E. and C. Paul. (Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Spirit of England.” By the Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 
(Smith, Elder. 56. net.) 

“The Quest for Truth.”” By Silvanus P. Thompson. 
1s. net.) 

“The Irish Nuns at Ypres.’””’ By D. M. C. 
O’Brien. (Smith, Elder. 2s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘Minnie’s Bishop, and Other Stories of Ireland.” 
Birmingham. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

* x + 


(Headley. 
Edited by R. Barry 
By George A. 


LarGe as is the literature of book-collecting, fresh addi- 
tions to it are always welcome, for to some persons the ad- 
ventures of a book-buyer among auction-rooms or second- 
hand shops are but little less fascinating than the adven- 
tures of the soul among masterpieces. That Mr. A. E. New- 
ton, of New York, is one of these persons is shown by the 
series of articles on “The Amenities of Book-Collecting ” 
which he is contributing to the “ Atlantic Monthly.” If 
the reader possesses or is possessed by Mr. Newton’s hobby, 
these articles, besides being entertaining in themselves, will 
induce him to look up what other writers have had to say 
on the subject—Thomas Frognall Dibdin, now somewhat out 
of fashion, who treats it with a becoming solemnity, John 
Hill Barton, whose less serious labours produced a “ History 
of Scotland” in eight volumes, or the lighter and more de- 
tached gossip of Mr. Augustine Birrell. For one of the 
charms of book-collecting is that it can be enjoyed by 
deputy. As Mr.. Birrell remarks :— 

“Even without means to acquire the treasures of a 
Quari'ch or a Pickering, the, young book-collector may yet 
derive infinite delight from the perusal of the many hundreds 
of catalogues that now weekly issue from the second-hand 
booksellers in town or country. He may write an 
imaginary letter, ordering the books he has previously 
selected from the catalogue, and then he has only to forget 
to post it to avoid all disagreeable consequences.” 

. * - 

Ir will be some consolation for those who have to fall 
back upon this method to learn that even Mr. Newton’s fine 
collection has been largely made through agencies other 
than Quaritch and his peers :— 

“Buying from Quaritch,’ he writes, “is rather too 
much like the German idea of hunting: namely, sitting in 
an easy-chair near a breach in the wall through which game, 
big or little, is shoved within easy reach of your gun. No; 
my idea of collecting is ‘watchful waiting’ in season and 
out, in places likely and unlikely, most of all London.” 

And many of Mr. Newton’s best London “finds’’ have 
been made in that book-lover’s happy hunting ground, the 
Charing Cross Road. He ungratefully describes it as “a 
dirty and sordid street, too new to be picturesque,” but he 
makes some amends by acknowledging that the patient man 
who frequents it is often rewarded. He even relates with 
pardonable pride that there he once picked up “two square 
folio volumes of manuscript, bound in old, soft morocco, 
grown shabby from knocking about.” The title was 
“Lyford Redivivus, or a Grandame’s Garrulity,” and the 
work proved to be the autograph manuscript of Mrs. 
Piozzi’s alphabetical dictionary of Christian names and 
their derivations. That “the price was trifling” is the 
natural appendix to this narrative, 
x * 

“ BOOKSELLERS,” says the author of “The Lounger’s 
Common-Place Book ”"—its preface tells us that its author 
was “a medical gentleman, residing at Dover, whose mind 
was a sound one, though tinged with peculiar notions ’— 
“booksellers, like other men, are subject to mental as well 
as corporal debility.” Otherwise it would be impossible to 
account for such bargains as Mr. Newton and most other 
collectors make from time to time. When anglers boast of 
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their captures we usually make allowance for an increase of 
bulk due to the power of imagination and the lapse of time. 
But a book-collector’s trophies remain visible on his shelves. 
Perhaps even in this case there is room for error, and it 
may be that sometimes the price alters in what a 
mathematician would call inverse proportion to the weight 
of an angler’s fish. At all events, many people will lament 
with Mr. Birrell that modern conditions have produced “a 
hateful uniformity of prices.” Still the true collector is 
likely to agree with Mr. Newton: “I have regretted only my 
economies, never my extravagances.””’ 

* * + 

In book-collecting, as in other pursuits in life, it is a 
good thing to specialise. At one period Aldines and 
Elzevirs were all the vogue. As a consequence they became 
exceedingly scarce, but they have now become so unfashion- 
able that few will do them reverence. There still exist col- 
lectors who confine their zeal to books marked by peculiar - 
misprints or other errors of the press, and Mr. Newton con- 
gratulates himself on the possession of several of these. His 
best affection, however, is given to “ human-interest books— 
books with a provenance, as they are called.” His collection 
of these must be remarkable. He mentions a first edition 
of Boswell’s “Corsica” signed by the author, Mrs. Piozzi’s 
copy of Johnson’s “ Dictionary,’ a “Robinson Crusoe” 
once owned by Congreve, the copy of “ Oliver Twist” pre- 
sented by Dickens to Macready, a folio edition of 
Spenser with the name “John Keats” on the title-page, 
and Wordsworth’s copy of “Endymion.” Of such books as 
these one feels that it would be almost sacrilege to put them 
to the profane use of reading. 

* * * 

Tuat book-collectors do not read their books is a com- 
mon charge. For this, as well as for their love of old 
editions, they are constantly ridiculed by those who do not 
share their hobby. As regards old editions, it is enough to 
say, as Leslie Stephen said of Dr. Johnson’s rough sayings, 
that “it is quite useless to defend them to anyone who can- 
not enjoy them without defence.” The other charge can be 
admitted, within limits, without any sense of shame. Mr. 
Newton goes so far as to speak with some slight disparage- 
ment of “mere reading books, which every one knows at 
least by name.’’ His own first purchase was a copy of the 
Bohn edition of Pope’s translation of Homer in two volumes. 
“T read them with delight,” he says, ‘and was sorry when 
I learned that Pope is by no means Homer. I have been 
a little chary about reading ever since.”” Such caution may 
indeed be carried too far, for when all admissions are made, 
it remains true that a large part of the pleasure to be got 
from books comes from reading them. But this is far from 
saying that a man should buy only to read. J. H. Burton, 
who certainly read to some purpose, mentions the charge, 
and dismisses it with proper contempt. “That one should 
possess no books beyond his power of perusal—that he 
should buy no faster than as he can read straight through 
what he has already bought—is a supposition alike pre- 
posterous and unreasonable.” 

* * * 

AmonG the pamphlets which no book-collector refuses to 
read are the catalogues issued by second-hand booksellers. 
In some cases these have all the qualities of good books ; 
they are good for food, and pleasant to the eyes, and things 
to be desired to make one wise. There lies before me 
a volume of this description—purchased in Charing Cross 
Road for the usual trifle—‘The English Gentleman’s 
Library Manual,” by William Goodhugh, published by the 
author, and bearing the date 1827. Goodhugh frankly avows 
his purpose: “It is as a bookseller I am desirous of appear- 
ing before the public, and to found a reputation upon a 
strict and punctual attention to every department of my 
business.” His “Manual” was called into existence by 
“the great and increasing influx of new books on all sub- 
jects,” and its purpose was to furnish “a sort of catalogue 
raisonné, where they may he viewed placed in their several 
departments, with a short critical notice of their peculiar 
merits.’’ These critical notices, gathered from all sorts of 
out-of-the-way sources, interspersed with amusing literary 
anecdotes, make Goodhugh’s work a most entertaining com- 
pilation, and I mention it here as an example of what may 
still be acquired if one takes a walk down Charing Cross 
Road. PENGUIN. 
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ENGLAND AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


‘““The War Speeches of William Pitt.” Selected by R. 
COUPLAND. (Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“‘La Paix Future.” Conférence faite 4 la Sorbonne par A. 
AULARD. (Paris: Colin. 50c.) 

“The Submerged Nationalities of the German Empire.” 
By Ernest BARKER. (Clarendon Press. 8d.) 


Mr. CoupLaNn’s motive in producing an edition of Pitt’s 
speeches against France is obvious enough, and he explains 
in an admirably-written introduction that he regards the 
present war as comparable in its main features with the war 
that began in 1793. Nobody has ever questioned the cour- 
age, tenacity, and patriotic purpose with which Pitt pur- 
sued his policy, and we shall certainly need those qualities 
in the trials that are before us. In that sense it is well 
to be reminded of his example. Yet we think that there 
will be many who will think it unfortunate that Mr. Coup- 
land’s book should have taken a form in which admiration 
for Pitt seems to imply the whole-hearted adoption of his 
view of the war with revolutionary France. At this time more 
than ever it is undesirable to press the traditional upper- 
class view of the French Revolution, because the chief ob- 
stacle to a spiritual attachment between the two peoples— 
and the future of Europe is in their custody—is precisely 
this ground of misunderstanding. 

Pitt’s speeches put the case against France as an advo- 
cate, facing the eloquence of Fox and the wit of Sheridan, 
speaking to a House of Commons on which he was urging 
a policy of war abroad and suppression at home. But all 
the abuse and invective that Mr. Coupland recalls to life in 
this volume must be judged to-day by rather a different 
standard, and it is read in rather a different atmosphere. 
And when we take up these speeches and consider with what 
kind of Europe Pitt was dealing we are tempted to ask, 
as Fox asked then, what was there that the French Revo- 
lutionary Governments did that made them more wicked 
than the other Governments? Was the partition of Poland 
more innocent than the war with Holland or the invasion 
of a Belgium that belonged to a Power so indifferent to 
its interests that it was seeking at this very time to barter 
it for possessions elsewhere? It was not from considera- 
tion for Belgium that Pitt wanted it to remain Austrian, 
and that he offered Austria a slice of France as a reward 
for keeping it? Why was it an unpardonable crime for 
the Revolutionary Government to annex territory and per- 
fectly excusable for Pitt to arrange to take Dunkirk for 
England, to give Genoa to Austria, and to put Belgium under 
Holland? It takes two parties to make such a treaty as 
that of Campo Formio. As for the subject peoples, was it 
a worse fate to be an Italian under French Government 
than an Irishman under the anti-Jacobin Government that 
burnt and tortured in 1798? Pitt’s principle of the 
stability of Europe meant the maintenance of an equilibrium 
between a few great Powers without any kind of reference 
to the feelings and wishes of the populations they governed. 
The French were the special objects of his dread, because 
they had introduced a most disturbing principle into this 
system—the principle that the peoples themselves counted 
for something. This was what he meant by “ infection,” 
and in 1793 it was not French power but French principles 
that the English aristocracy feared. That the French broke 
their own principles nobody denied, but the partners in 
the first Coalition would not have liked them any better 
if they had observed those principles with the most 
scrupulous care. 

Take again the whole view of the Revolution that runs 
through the speeches and through Mr. Coupland’s introduc- 
tion. The Revolution appears as a few months of innocent 
experiment, when honest but not very competent people 
Were groping after the English model, followed by sheer 
Bedlam and rapacity. Who would imagine from this pic- 
ture that during those years the foundations of modern 
Europe were being laid, that over several countries these 
rapacious tyrants abolished serfdom, introduced the Civil 
Code, suppressed the feudal system, spread religious tolera- 





tion, and gave to every people whom they governed an ex- 
perience of justice which made them revolt against the 
standards of their former rulers when the Restoration 
brought them back again? Take such a book as Mr. 
Trevelyan’s history of the making of Italy, and see there 
what he means by “Italy’s immense debt to Napoleon.” 
When the worst has been said about the tyrannies and the 
appetite of the French, and the best has been said about our 
part in the redemption of the Peninsula, which every Eng- 
lishman regards, and justly regards, as one of the noblest 
acts in his nation’s history, it remains true that during 
those years when to the English aristocracy the French 
Revolution was mere anarchy or mere tyranny French ideas 
and French power and French institutions were beginning 
the regeneration of Europe. The fact that the English 
aristocracy were blind to that truth a century ago is no 
reason why we should be blind to it to-day. 

Of course, if we look at the whole struggle through Pitt’s 
eyes the resemblance between the war with Revolutionary 
France and the war with a Germany that has preserved 
the traditions of the Governments that fell on the Revolution 
will be as complete as it appears to the editor of this volume. 
Mr. Coupland’s view is that the French people, having now 
“Jearnt the real lesson of the Revolution, and won by 
gradual stages the internal liberty of France, are mustered 
side by side with the British people to vindicate the liberty 
of Europe.” 

We think that Mr. Coupland scarcely perceives how this 
picture of a penitent France taking her place at our side 
in defending the cause for which we fought in 1793 would 
strike a Frenchman, whether a politician like M. Viviani 
or M. Millerand, or a writer or a historian, or a plain 
citizen. It is pretty safe to say that not a single French 
speech on the war has omitted a reference to the Revolu- 
tionary wars. Gambetta, when he was at the head of the 
movement for rallying and steadying the spirit of France 
after 1870, took as the text of one of his chief speeches the 
career of the great Hoche. At the very moment of writing 
this we have come upon the discourse of no less a historian 
than M. Aulard himself to the Sorbonne on March 7th. 
How does he begin? “La guerre actuelle, la guerre que 
nous soutenons contre le militarisme prussien, contre ]’Alle- 
magne prussianisée, n’est que la continuation de la Révolu- 
tion frangaise. Nous combattons pour la méme cause que 
combattaient nos aieux en 1793 et l’an II.”’ In the eyes of 
many Englishmen this was the first round in the duel be- 
tween the British spirit of national independence and the 
revolutionary spirit of aggrandisement. In French eyes 
what is important and all-important about the warfare of 
1793 and 1794 was that it decided whether or not the ex- 
periment in democracy should be allowed in Europe. That 
and nothing less was at stake. The victory of the Coalition 
would have meant the victory of the old Europe over the 
new spirit of democracy. In 1914 German armies were ad- 
vancing on Paris, and almost every Englishman believed 
that the cause of freedom was involved in the successful re- 
sistance of France. In 1793 Austria, Prussia, and Great 
Britain started out on the same mission after first arranging 
the division of the spoils. What would have happened if 
they had won? Mr. Grant Robertson has given the answer : 
“Had the Coalition succeeded, the counter-revolution would 
have been triumphant from one end of Europe to the other. 
It is not difficult to conjecture what a Holy Alliance, 
worked by Thugut and Lucchesini, Artois and Godoy, 
Frederick William II. of Prussia and the Hapsburgs, the 
Bourbons of Madrid and Naples and Great Britain in the 
fetters of the reaction of 1793-1801, would have wrought in a 
Europe that knew nothing of the Spanish Rising, Stadion, 
Hofer, and Stein, and the Wars of Liberation.” Would 
that have been a fortunate event for England or for 
Europe, and is it for something like that that we are fighting 
to-day? 

It was not from choice that Pitt embarked on this re- 
actionary crusade. Whether the supreme catastrophe that 
involved England and democracy in conflict could have been 
averted by any Minister, whether aristocracy and revolu- 
tion could have lived next door to each other in peace in 
1793, nobody can say. Pitt did not want war, and he went 
to war after revolutionary policy had come into collision 
with a definite British interest. Mr. Coupland makes much 
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MAGIC 0F EXPERIENCE 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 


By H. STANLEY REDGROVE, B.Se., F.C.S. With an 
Intreduction by Sir W. F. BARRETT, F.R.S. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A work on a branch of philosophy for the general reader. 
It is divided into three parts, entitled “Idealism,” ‘“‘ Mys- 
ticism,” and “The Nature and Criteria of Truth.” 





The 


ANACREONTEA 


Newly Translated into English Verse by JUDSON F. 
DAVIDSON. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

The volume contains, besides the Greek lyrics usually col- 
lected under the title Anacreontea, additional poems in the 
style of Anacreon, together with an essay on Anacreontic 
literature. 





FATE AND FREEWILL 


By A. SORABJEE N. WADIA. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


cloth. 3s. 6d. net leather. 


The Author traces the problem from the earliest times as 
evidenced in the literature and scriptures of the ancient world 
to our own period, and ends in showing how a complete case 
is made for fate. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


AFRICAN LANGUAGES 


By Prof. MEINHOF. Translated by A. WERNER. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [Ready Shortly. 


, aim of this book is to show the value of African 
tena as an aid to scientific philology and for practical 
purposes; and to place before the non-specialist the main 
morphological features of the three great African language- 
families—the Sudan, Hamitic, and Bantu. 
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The Life of HENRY FAWCETT, the Blind Postmaster-General. 
By WINIFRED HOLT. With a Foreword by the Right Honour- 
able the Viscount Bryce. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The whole wonderful story of this life Miss Holt tells with 
proper warmth of enthusiasm which is spoiled by no trace of 
sentimentality. She tells it carefully and intimately, so that the 
reader is able to love the man as well as admire the hero.”—Observer. 
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THE AUDACIOUS WAR: 
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Its Commercial Causes and Financial Aspects. A Business Man’ 
View. By C. W. BARRON. 4s. 6d. net. ewe 
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of the scrap of paper. There is, indeed, this important 
difference between the treaty that France broke in 1792 and 
the treaty Germany broke in 1914. It was not in the in- 
terest of Europe that the Scheldt should be closed to com- 
merce, and it was in the interest of Europe that Belgium’s 
neutrality should be respected. Pitt could say that he was 
standing for legality and that England had no designs on 
the territory of her neighbours. British policy in Europe 
has been, in the main, free from the temptations of Con- 
tinental Powers (our temptations lie outside, and there 
our record is as mixed as anybody else’s), and position and 
circumstances have given her an interest in legality, 
making her influence, on the whole, a steadying influence 
in Europe. It has been generally understood that a violent 
disturbance of what Pitt called the political system of 
Kurope would be discouraged by English Governments. But 
this general policy has been qualified by partialities. Pitt 
qualified it in the interests of the despotic powers; Fox 
would have qualified it in the interests of the popular 
movement. - Pitt’s tradition passes through Castlereagh to 
Lord Salisbury; Fox’s to Lord John Russell. The most 
dramatic illustration is offered by the history of the year 
1859, when the Minister of Piedmont threw up his hat in 
the Lobby of the House of Commons on the day when a 


Conservative Government that favored Austria fell and | 


gave place to a Government of which Lord John Russell was 
a member, with consequences more momentous to Italy 
than to England. If Fox had been in power in 1792 he 
would have used the influence of England to defend the 
tevolution from the aggression of Prussia and Austria. 
Whether the aristocracy would have allowed his policy a 
chance is another question. But his speeches are, in their 
way, not less important than those of Pitt for the spirit 
that they brought into British politics. 

If France and Great Britain are to understand each 
other and to work together for the defence of the ideas for 
which their armies are now stemming the German invasion, 
we must rid our minds of the obsolete upper-class supersti- 
tion that thinks of the Revolution as Pitt and Castlereagh 
thought of it. 
with the war that is raging to-day we must find a less simple 
formula than Mr. Coupland’s, Frenchmen will admit that 
we are defending the cause that Britain defended agamst 
France in the last years of that long conflict. 
must admit that we are defending the cause that France de- 
fended against England in its first years. If we are defend- 
ing national liberties against a Power that aspires to the 
place of Napoleon, we are defending democracy against a 
Power that regards popular government as an outrage on 
its medieval notions of sovereignty. If the shades of Moore 
and Wellington march with our armies, there march, too, 
the shades of Hoche and Kléber and Marceau, and the 
armies that first sang the Marseillaise and listened to 
the glorious eloquence of Danton. If Pitt summons 
England does Fox, s0 Paine, so does Cob- 
bett, for the Prussian menace that threatens the stability 
of Europe threatens also the rights of nations and the 
rights of man. What difference is there between the spirit 
of the Prussia which passed the Polish Expropriation Act 
of 1908 and the Prussia that wanted to destroy the French 
Revolution in 1792? Mr. Ernest Barker’s admirable little 
book on “The Submerged Nationalities of the German 
Empire ”’—the clearest and most vivid picture we have seen 
of this side of Prussian policy—shows that the dominating 
idea of Prussian Government is still the idea against which 
the French Revolution was the first great protest, the idea 
that the interests and feelings of peoples count for nothing 
against the dictating authority of a ruling caste. 
then began the painful and slow task of rebuilding her sys- 
tem on a new basis, the basis of popular government. We 
have not made too successful a business of it, and the 
stability of Europe is still an equivocal phrase. No nation 
has yet learnt the lesson of the Revolution. But at least 
we are not going to allow that lesson to be unlearnt at the 
bidding of a Power which would make the ruler of a State 
whose power is still the power of the discipline of the 
barracks, the arbiter of the rights of free peoples, and his 
professors the judges of the claims of nationality From 
that menace to mankind we are defending causes that Pitt 
never dreamt of, for if we are defending all that Great Britain 
represents in the affairs of the world, we are also defending 


80 does 


Englishmen 


Europe | 


If we want to compare the war of 1793-1815 | 





the great and sacred inheritance that Europe owes to the 
blood and the genius and the noble heroism of Revolutionary 
France. 





MR. WELLS, SATIRIST. 


“Boon, The Mind of the Race, The Wild Asses of the 
Devil, and The Last Trump.” Being a first selection 
from the Literary Remains of GEORGE Boon, appropriate 
to the times. Prepared for publication by REGINALD BLIss. 
With an ambiguous Introduction by H. G. WELLS. (Unwin. 
6s. ) 


Mr. WELtts is an author for whom to be alive is also to be 
kicking. He kicks with the gusto of an infant, or a beetle 
on its back, or an untamed colt, or one of those Wild Asses of 
the Devil whom he so gloriously arraigns in the present book. 
His kicking has all the destructiveness of the colt’s and all 
the purpose of the beetle’s. It is at once a game and a 
display of moral activity. That is what is so puzzling in 
Mr. Wells—and so eternally interesting. He alternates so 
swiftly between the most playful and the most serious man 
alive. He is at one moment the naughty schoolboy, and the 
next he is the schoolmaster with the cane. He is equally 
anxious to annoy his contemporaries and to instruct them. 
At least, whether he is anxious or not, he has been equally 
successful in doing both. His new book (for “ Boon”’ is 
Mr. Wells’s, even down to the dots) is an exultant expres- 
sion of both his personalities—the personality that kicks 
with ill-will and the personality that kicks with good-will. 
Some of the kicking is done to relieve the author’s feelings ; 
some of it is done for God’s sake. Mr. Wells, .in the intro- 
duction, describes “ Boon’’ as “an indiscreet, ill-advised 
book.’’ And so, in a measure, it is. But who that is not so 
bound in servitude to Mr. Henry James as to be unable to 
regard with equanimity an indifferent parody on his style 
would wish “Boon” unwritten? ~To wish “Boon” un- 
written would be to wish that Mr. Wells had not written 
one of the most entertaining, personal, and richly intelligent 
of his books. 

George fioon, whose literary remains the author of “A 
Child’s History of the Crystal Palace” and “ Whales in 
Captivity ” has so skilfully edited, is a particularly happy 
invention. He is a great writer who has spent the best part 
of his life dictating popular books to the back of his 
amanuensis, Miss Bathwick. That back represents every- 
thing that is respectable, orderly, impenetrable to ideas, 
and after the public heart. It is the great safeguard of 
Boon’s popularity. Boon, however, is not content. He 
becomes restive, troubled with the world’s troubles. “ The 
temptation to smuggle something through Miss Bathwick’s 
back” he confesses at times, “is getting almost too much 
for me.” He plans great literary enterprises when, as one 
might say, Miss Bathwick’s back is not looking. He dis- 
cusses them privately with his friends. He leaves the latter 
with the impression that the barrels in his attic contain 
an immense hoard of these serious secret writings. Un- 
happily, when he dies, just after the German raid on Scar- 


borough—crying, “‘ Wild Asses of the Devil! Oh! Wild 
Asses of the Devil!’ I thought somehow it was a joke. It 


wasn’t a joke. There they are, and the world is theirs ”— 
it is discovered that Boon’s plans had run far ahead of his 
performance. As a result Mr. Reginald Bliss has had to 
reconstruct the great works as best he has been able from 
a medley of fragmentary manuscripts and from hints and 
scraps of the dead man’s conversation. That even so much 
—and in so scattered a form—has been smuggled through 
Miss Bathwick’s prohibitory back we are grateful beyond 
measure. : 

In the circumstances we do not feel inclined to com- 
plain that Boon’s posthumous masterpieces are not in all] 
cases constructed according to the rules of the successors of 
Aristotle. (Boon detested Aristotle, by the way, and we 
are given a hostile caricature of the philosopher, in spec- 
tacles and in modern dress—one of a series of caricatures 
with which Boon filled a number of sixpenny washing-books. 
“When asked ‘ Why in modern dress?’” Mr. Bliss tells us, 
“Boon replied simply that he would be.”) The various 
works—‘ The Mind of the Race,” “The Wild Asses of the 
Deyil,” and “The Last Trump ’’—are too plentifully stored 
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with the confessions of Mr. Wells for us to quarrel with the 
fact that they are not shaped like the short stories of Mau- 
passant. “The Mind of the Race’’ is just such a confes- 
sion as every author would write if he dared. It is a con- 
fession of Mr. Wells’s opinion of his contemporaries. Mr. 
George Moore did the same kind of thing in a different 
way in “ Hail and Farewell”; and Miss Marie Correlli is 
generally believed to have half-concealed and half-revealed 
her opinion of Mr. Kipling and other modern writers in 
“The Silver Domino.”’ ‘The Mind of the Race,” as ori- 
ginally planned, seems to have had a plot which worked 
out to the murder of an eminent littérateur, Dr. Tomlinson 
Keyhole, by an author with ideas, named Hallery. But we 
never get there. In the fragment that remains to us the 
satire, parody, and criticism are mostly woven into an 
account of Boon’s plan for introducing into the story a de- 
scription of a Summer Congress on the mind of the race, 
“which is to go into the state of the republic of letters 
thoroughly.” Many distinguished men of letters are to be 
there :— 


‘**] think we must have George Moore, who has played 
uncle to so many movements, and been so uniformly dis- 
appointed in his nephews. And William Archer, with that 
face of his which is so exactly like his mind, a remarkably 
fine face, mysteriously marred by an expression of unscrupu- 
lous integrity. And, lastly, Keyhole.’ 

‘** Why, Keyhole?’ I asked. 

‘**Hallery has to murder someone. I’ve planned that, 
and who would he murder but Keyhole !’”’ 


While a kind of preliminary committee is making 
arrangements for the Congress, Mr. George Moore and Mr. 
Henry James are, according to Boon’s plan, to wander apart 
in order to talk, though not to listen, to each other, Mr. 
Moore being especially eager to expatiate on the “ signifi- 
cance of frou-frou”’ :— 

“To illustrate his meaning better, he wae to have told, 
with an extraordinary and loving mastery of detail, of a 
glowing little experience that had been almost forced upon 
him at Nismes by a pretty little woman from Nebraska, and 
the peculiar effect it had had, and particularly the peculiar 
effect that the coincidence that both Nebraska and Nismes 
begin with an ‘N’ and end so very differently, had had 
upon his imagination. - 

The parody on Mr. James which is wedged into the story 
is, unfortunately, quite poor. It is amusing enough as a 
parody of a Henry James plot, but as an attempt to mirror 
comically the Henry James mannerisms of style it is an ex- 
traordinarily complete failure. One has only to compare a page 
of it with a page of the James parody in Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm’s “Christmas Garland” to see the difference between 
blind bludgeonings and art. At the same time, everything 
that Mr. Wells has written here about Mr. James is deeply 
interesting. Even when it does not tell us much about the 
literature of Mr. James, it tells us a great deal about the 
literature of Mr. Wells. It reveals to us Mr. Wells quar- 
relling with the art of literature in so far as it is merely 
the art of shaping stories instead of being the art of shaping 
the human race. Literature to Mr. Wells is a means of 
communion with what is variously called in his book the God- 
mind, the general mind, and the mind of the race. 

‘Literature, the clearing of minds, the release of 
minds, the food and guidance of minds is the way, litera- 
ture is illumination, the salvation of ourselves and of every 
one from isolation. = 

One may be doing an injustice to Mr. Wells, but in his 
criticism of Mr. James he’seems to be insisting that only the 
artist who is a propagandist has the right to exist. He is 
angry with Mr. James for accepting things as they are 
instead of quarrelling with them :— 

“‘He doesn’t find things out. He doesn’t even seem 
to want to find things out. You can see that in him; he 
is eager to accept things—elaborately. You can see from 
his books that he accepts etiquettes, precedences, associa- 
tions, claims. That is his peculiarity. He accepts very 
readily, and then—elaborates. He has, I am convinced, one 
of the strongest, most abundant minds alive in the whole 
world, and he has the smallest penetration. Indeed, he 
has no penetration. He is the culmination of the superficial 
type.”’ 

We quote the passage less for the half-truths it contains 
about Mr. James—much of Mr. James’s work, we will admit, 





is virtuoso-work of genius—than for the light it sheds on 
the literary creed of Mr. Wells. Mr. Wells believes in the 
politics of literature, and is therefore in the best sense 
of the word a firebrand. Mr. James would shrink with pain 
from such a conception either of literature or of the man 
of letters. 

One passes from the attack on Mr. Henry James to the 
very amusing account of the meetings of various sections of 
the great conference in Switzerland. Excellent is the synopsis 
of the lecture on “The Natural History of Greatness, with 
especial reference to Literary Reputations,” which takes us 
back to “the Homeric reputation, the first great literary 
cant,” and brings us down past the Shakespeare “ nuisance ” 
and the Goethe “legend” to Burns as an invention of 
patriotic Scotsmen. The headings of the Scottish part of 
the lecture are entertaining :— 

“Stimulation of Scotch activities. The Scotch also 
passionately and aggressively patriotic. Fortunate small- 
ness of Scotland, and lack of adjacent docile Germans has 
alone saved the world from another Prussia. Desperation 
of the search for a real Scotch first rater. The discovery 
that Burns was as great as Shakespeare. Greater. The 
booming of Sir Walter Scott. Wake up, England!” 

It will be seen that Mr. Wells amuses himself to the top of 
his bent in the course of his argument, or, rather, state- 
ment, that (as Mr. Yeats urged long ago) the priest of these 
days is the man of letters :— 

‘* All you are priests, you do a priestly office, and every 
bookstall and hoarding is a wayside shrine, offering con- 
solation and release to men and women from the intolerable 
prison of their narrow selves . . .” 


We have left ourselves little space to discuss ‘“‘ The Wild 
Asses of the Devil” and “The Last Trump,” the two bril- 
liant satirical fables with which the book closes. “The 
Wild Asses of the Devil” is to a great extent a satire on 
those people in the country who are Germanis ipsis Germant- 
ores. No English newspaper in our day has received 
such a trouncing as the “Morning Post” receives in 
the first of these pieces. There is at once delight- 
ful fun and contempt in the satire, illustrated by 
a number of caricatures on the heroic spirit as it 
is exhibited in one of the contributors to that journal. 
But the fable satirises more than the conduct of what we 
may justly call the Potsdam Press during the present war ; 
it is a satire on British politics during the last year or two, 
and on the Wild Asses that, having escaped out of Hell, dis- 
guised themselves as human beings and smuggled them- 
selves into prominent positions in the House of Commons. 
One gathers from it that Mr. Wells did not discover 
righteousness in Carsonism any more than in Prussianism. 
He has satirised the bully in man with infinite scorn and 
indignation. And “The Last Trump”’ is a satire that 
goes deeper still. It is the satire of a prophet driven to 
despair. It is an expression of the dread of a man of 
genius that even the awfulness of the present war will not 
succeed in awakening the world to the need for salvation. 
Mr. Wells is by temperament incapable of plunging into that 
abyss of despair and angry laughter in which Swift lost 
himself at times. But in “The Last Trump” he comes 
nearer writing a Jeremiad than he has ever done before. 
It might be described as a perky Jeremiad; its irony is 
in a sense nearer that of ’bus conductors than of Titans. 
But how brilliant the fable is in conception! The Last 
Trump, recovered from a pawnbroker’s shop in London, 
where it has been deposited after an accidental fall from 
Heaven, is blown in ignorance by a party of working men, 
and, apart from the temporary lapse of a fashionable par- 
con, the world goes on just as usual. “ But, Lord!” ex- 
plained an old flower-woman who had seen the vision of 
God’s Judgment to the parson, “it don’t mean anything!” 
and she went on tying up her bundle of chrysanthemums, 
holding an end of string between her teeth. Mr. Wells 
thinks that if Boon had lived he would not have “ remained 
despairful’’ in the mood of this savage fable. Meanwhile, 
for all its despair, “The Last Trump” is much the most 
powerful and minatory sermon that has yet been preached 
on the present war. It should be read out aloud from every 
pulpit in England, and on the strength of it Mr. Wells 
should be added to the list of the nation’s Doctors of 
Divinity. At the same time, we cannot but regard it as 
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lamentable that he should display such odiwm theologicum as 
he does against that other eminent Doctor of Divinity, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. 





A DEVOTEE. 


‘Julietts Drouet’s Love Letters to Victor Hugo.” By 
Lovis GUIMBAUD. Translated by Lady THEopoRA Davip- 
son. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Juxietre Drover was destined by her guardian to be a nun ; 
and for ten years, behind the padlocked gates of the convent 
school in the Rue du Petit-Pipcus, the austere example of the 
Bernardines-Benedictines was offered to her youthful contem- 
plation. The holy sisters wore hair shirts that caused them 
irritable spasms, slept on straw, licked the cross on stone 
floors, and held twelve-hourly vigils on the knee. But 
Juliette was impervious to these heavenly appeals, and early 
indicated that her attention was not exclusively to be given 
to God. ‘Father,’ she scribbled on a slip of paper as a 
memorandum for confession, ‘I accuse myself of being an 
adulteress. Father, I accuse myself of having stared at gentle- 
men.” On her solemn presentation some years later to the 
Archbishop of Paris she admitted frankly that her desire 
was for the world, and that same evening she bade the con- 
vent farewell. 

At the age of sixteen Juliette entered upon another 
noviciate, and for the next ten years her history is ambigu- 
ous. From the protection of the sculptor, Pradier, to whom 
she bore her only child, a daughter, Claire, she turned to the 
stage, making her début at the Theatre St. Martin and play- 
ing various parts at the Odéon. Of her talents as an actress 
there is no great evidence, but “her wardrobe,”’ says her 
biographer, “ enjoyed a certain renown.” Her beauty, how- 
ever, was unquestionable. Slender, dark-eyed, fine-featured, 
with a gait which all her admirers describe as “ aérien,” and 
a hand as delicate as lace, Juliette, even in old age, was a 
creature of charm. It was in her twenty-sixth year, at the 
height of her fascinations, sailing toward Cytherea apparently 
without thought of return, that she met the man who altered 
the whole course of her life, at once, and for ever. 

The love letters of Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo, with 
an introductory biography by M. Louis Guimbaud, have now 
been translated from the French by Lady Theodora David- 
son. The public, it seems, have an appetite for such remains, 
even though love letters, when sincere, are of an inevitable 
monotony. Juliette had only one thing to say, and she said 
it every day for fifty years. “I love you”’ are the opening 
words of her first letter to Hugo, written in 1833, “do you 
understand? I love you.” Fifty years later, we read, “I 
am proud and happy to sign my life certificate for 1883 with 
this one word: ‘I love you.’” And it is her last. A great 
passion, M. Brunetiére has said, is as rare as a great 
genius. The passion of Juliette Drouet for Victor Hugo, 
with its romance, its extravagance, its sublimity, was a fitting 
complement to the genius of her master. Had it been offered to 
the mortal merely, the sublime might easily have been merged 
in the abject. But into the mediocre and bourgeois charac- 
ter of Victor Hugo strayed an alien and immortal genius, 
and it was to this, unlettered though she was, that Juliette 
offered the ircense of her soul. Moreover, the author of “ Les 
Misérables ’’ had all the qualities that enslave a woman. 
Handsome, faithless, exacting, and egotistical, his vanity 
was the equal.of his genius, and both were inordinate. Like 
Goethe, like Chateaubriand, he was irresistible to women, 
whom he could never wholly love. His heart he gave only, 
but completely, to his grandchildren ; women he preferred 
to keep, as he says, “comme un chien & ses pieds.”” It may 
be the attitude they prefer. Juliette Drouet offered him 
daily, without hesitation, without regret, the self-immolating 
worship of the devotee. “One thing alone is certain,” she 
writes to him, “I was created and put into the world solely 
to love you.” The hair shirt she had rejected for Christ 
she was to wear gladly for Victor Hugo. Prayer and morti- 
fication became her lifelong habit. At his wish she re- 
nounced her career, her occupations, her friends, and con- 
sented to live in poverty in one room, often with no fire, with 
but one new dress a year. 
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every day” is his reply. She writes—and he does not read 
her letters. She has nothing to write about. Her existence 
“is as sparkling and varied as that of a squirrel in a cage; ” 
her only news, “ My cat, which has been slumbering for the 
last two hours on its right ear, has just turned over on its 
left.’ No matter; she can always say, “ Good morning, be- 
loved Toto; good morning, adored one. I love you,” and 
pray him to forgive her for the dullness of her pages. From 
jealousy, as well as neglect, she suffers frequent and 
atrocious pangs. Within a year of their meeting she is 
writing, “I dare not, cannot live longer... . I dare not 
live. . . . I do not propose to kill myself like other people. 
I mean to sever myself from you, and to me such a severance 
means death.” And again, “I write because I am wretched. 
I write because I shall soon be dead.” But she continues to 
live, and Victor Hugo continues to deceive her, and continu- 
ally, but with anguish, she forgives him. At sixty-seven 
she is still in torments. Finding her “ old-fashioned devo- 
tion ’’ cuts a sorry figure beside the “ over-dressed cocottes ”’ 
who incessantly assail him, she once, in desperation, breaks 
away. But Victor Hugo, who, like Goethe, was the most 
fascinating of septuagenarian flirts, cannot do without the 
nourishment of Juliette’s diurnal adulation, and she returns. 

For Victor Hugo’s wife Juliette came at last to feel an 
affection that is both noble and touching. After thirty years 
of distance, at Madame Hugo’s request, the two women came 
together, and, during the exile in Guernsey, enjoyed, as 
Juliette puts it, “a delicate and discreet rehabilitation.” 
The Hugo children were dear to Juliette as her own, and 
when their mother died none mourned her more sincerely. 
Not till she was over seventy did Juliette fill in some part 
the place of wife to the man she adored. With his daughter- 
in-law, Madame Charles Hugo, she rented a flat in the Rue 
Clichy, and here, as hostess and housekeeper, entertained 
the poet and his circle. But it was hard for an almost life- 
long recluse to begin to start a salon at seventy; and 
Juliette, fatigued and infirm, often fell asleep after dinner. 
To her efforts an internal cancer added its continual pain. 
But to the last she was Victor Hugo’s adoring subject. 
Rising early to light his fire; preparing his breakfast, at- 
tending him at the theatre and rehearsals, writing his 
notes, she listened submissively “ to his arguments by which 
he sought to convince her that she did not suffer at all.” 
When she died, at the age of seventy-seven, her last prayer, 
in a letter to Victor Hugo, was that a verse from one of his 
“sublime poems” should be the epitaph engraven on her 
tomb. But Juliette’s memory was to remain to the last a 
model of that disinterested love, which, as Spinoza teaches, 
can only attain perfection when it meets with no return. 
Her request, records her biographer, was not gratified. The 
tomb does not even bear her name. 





SHAKESPEARE UP-TO-DATE. 


VA Back to Shakespeare.” By Herspert Moore. (Kegan Paul. 


6s. net.) 


Titis is why Mr. Morse has decided to tell us all about 
Shakespeare. In the first place :— 


“All is there; love and passion, wit and humor, history 
and declamation, soliloquy, moving accidents, and 
tragedies by flood and field, almost everything that can be 
visually discovered, either in Nature or in war, that the 
mind conceive or the heart desire.” 


Surely, therefore, this great artist deserves to be read, 
especially as— 


“there is undoubtedly a very large class of highly edu- 
cated men, who hardly know a line of the writings of the 
greatest of their fellow-countrymen. - It seems 
strange, but it is true, and quite in keeping with the English 
character, that the teaching of the works of the greatest 
writer of any age or country are entirely neglected, or 
relegated to a very inferior position indeed in all the 
great schools and Universities of the very land that gave 
him birth.” 


So the world having hardly even heard of Shakespeare, 
Mr. Morse thinks it is time that he, as he might say in his 
picturesque way, put us up to him, /Besides, Shakespeare 
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“is never towney”; he is “nutritive and wholesome” (like 
a lightly-boiled egg)—unlike the “current literature of the 
day, on which the lower classes delight to regale them- 
selves,” which “is somewhat towney and fetid, and does not 
even consume its own smoke, but disperses its inky vapors 
over all the surrounding land.” Let us, therefore, “ wash 
and refresh’’ ourselves “in Shakespeare’s invigorating 
waters.”’ It will be so much better for us than reading 
“The Hound of Heaven’’ (which Mr. Morse tells us was 
written by “ Thomson”) and other modern poetry, which is 
“intense and morbid to a degree,” and can only create in 
us “the feelings of approaching dissolution.” 

So much for Mr. Morse’s introduction. There follows 
his conception of Shakespeare as “essentially the poet of 
Nature.’’ He is so much more virile and direct than Words- 
worth, “who apparently experienced much the same satis- 
faction in contemplating Nature that a cat might feel when 
purring composedly before a kitchen fire.” Mr. Morse’s 
refreshing originality is less marked in the two succeeding 
chapters on “The Man Shakespeare” (a stout Englishman 
and a good hater of “ Socialism”) and ‘“ Shakespeare’s Age 
and its Character.’’ He quotes with unction Shakespeare’s 
contempt of “the demagogue and rebel, Jack Cade,” and 
roundly declares that “he would have been a traitor to the 
very class from which he sprang,” if he had not expressed 
his aristocratic loyalty. We wonder, in parenthesis, what 
Southampton would have thought of his poet’s coat-of-arms. 

Mr. Morse dwells insistently and with satisfaction upon 
Shakespeare’s support of authority. Cade’s “teachings not 
differing materially from much of the teaching of many 
living politicians,’ the author’s eulogy serves as a kind of 
backhander to the latter. From the chapter on Hamlet, in 
which Mr. Morse quotes the line, “Oh, that this too solid 
flesh would melt,” we pass to “ Shakespeare: Some Charac- 
teristics.” It was lucky, he suggests, that Shakespeare had 
a robust constitution ; otherwise he might have written dis- 
turbing things like Swift, whose satire was “ unquestion- 
ably the result of an affected spleen,” or, like Carlyle, 
“who owes his popularity very largely to the fact that he 
was the fortunate, or unfortunate, possessor, as the case 
may be, of a dyspeptic and disordered stomach.”’ From this 
ingenious method of disposing of the literary nonconformists 
Mr. Morse turns to the ample aid of Dowden, in generaliz- 
ing the features of Shakespeare’s humor, wit, and fancy. 
The plot of “As You Like It,” he describes with minute 
accuracy. He is even concerned about the title :— 


“Tt is a small matter, but one that has sometimes 
puzzled the author, as to what Shakespeare precisely means 
by the words ‘As You Like it.’ Does he mean that this is 
‘as you like it,’’ or this should suit your taste? Or does he 
mean, take it as you please?—put what construction you 
like upon it?”’ 


We should be inclined to the latter view. Selections from 
the plays and a discussion of some knotty points connected 
with Shakespeare’s use of language follow. What, for 
instance, does this great dramatist mean by “a properer 
man”? “In these days no lady would make use of the 
expression, but servant girls very frequently do.’”’ My dear 
Shakespeare, our author seems to say, you must mind your 
Ps and Qs. But it is in “ Lear,” that Mr. Morse takes the 
bit between his teeth. The “thunder that reverberates all 
along the line,” in the play seems to reinvigorate Mr. Morse’s 
convictions. This is the moral he draws from it :— 


“But surely, without putting too great a stress on the 
imagination, Shakespeare has two possible objects in view. 
One to contrast the Christian and pagan virtues as 
displayed and revealed in character, and the other, which, 
at any rate, is obvious, to exhibit the baneful results, both 
to the home and the nation, that follow on the wreckage 
aud break-up of the ultimate and central authority.” 


After that we can read Mr. Morse’s accounts of “ Cymbe 


line” and “The Tempest”’’ with equanimity. We are 
satisfied with sensations. When, for instance, we are 
told that Shakespeare’s “language is unrestrained and 


frequently licentious and obscene,” because of his “lowly 
origin ” (“ Bacon and Spenser,”’ belonging “ to a higher order 
of society,”’ “would never have permitted themselves such 
license”), we received it without a murmur. 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 


(Secker. 6s.) 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
(Hodder & 


‘ Unofficial.” By Bonun Lyncu. 

‘*wo Sinners.” By Mrs. DAviD RITCHIE. 

‘*A Prince of India.” By LAURENCE CLARKE. 
Stoughton. 6s.) 


THERE is'much clever writing in Mr. Bohun Lynch’s new 
novel, much chaffing analysis and shrewd observation of the 
manners, pretences, and catchwords of the younger gencra- 
tion. It seems ironical to most of us that the war should 
have given the lie to the aspirations, not to say principles, 
of the quieter, more serious, and idealistic seniors, as well 
as to their less fastidious and not at all in earnest children, 
whose “tone” has parodied the sham recklessness of an 
artificial Bohemianism. Significantly enough, nearly every 
character in Mr. Lynch’s little crowd is infected with the 
modern vice of being unwilling to take serious things 
seriously. The story opens on that note. The hero’s “ ab- 
surd little dilettante world” has been swept away by the 
shock of Mons and Landrecies. He recognizes it and wants 
to go to the front, but the necessity of making arrangements 
for the future of his little Cockney mistress, Nancy, keeps 
him hanging about London unable to make up his mind as 
to where his duty lies. After the futility of the frivolous 
pose of George Roan’s artist set has been exposed, the author 
turns on the older generation and trounces them in the 
persons of Uncle Ernest and Aunt Emily. Uncle Ernest 
is the old-fashioned man of business and “ pillar of the 
Church,” whose patriotism is bound up with two principles— 
money-making and respectability. He warmly congratulates 
his nephew on his idea of enlisting, but coldly declines to 
help him out of his difficulty unless he can offer “good 
security.”” And he is scandalized when he is made to un- 
derstand about Nancy, and promptly shows George the door. 
As George puts it to Adrian Close: “Do you suppose that 
heroism and self-sacrifice really appeal to my uncle? He 
is smugly complacent to think that he pays the British Army 
to keep his money-bags safe.’’ Adrian Close, the lame man 
“of good family,” who has enough to live on and who dabbles 
in the arts, does most of the talking in the book, and very 
good it is. While scarifying ‘the accepted opinions, catch 
phrases, stereotyped creeds which make up the patriotism 
of the crowd,” he holds that “it’s our own selfish interests 
we’re really protecting, and that’s why everybody concerned 
should share in that protection.” He tells George 
to his face that Nancy needs him more than the British 
Army does, but behind his back he deplores that poor old 
George ‘“‘ has got the wrong temperament and hasn’t got the 
propelling force behind him.’’ And it is the sting of this 
last remark, which is overheard by George, that decides him 
finally to enlist, and shows him that what he cares for, that 
‘beauty and love and happiness, must be fought for and 
made secure upon the field of battle.” We leave him making 
his way to the recruiting office in Whitehall, his mind at 
last made up, and his feeling of loneliness and forlornness at 
last banished. 





In “ Two Sinners’ Mrs. David Ritchie reaches a graver 
note than in several of her former novels. Her best quality 
to our mind is her irrepressible feminine frivolity, which 
suddenly catches hold of the funny aspects of a serious 
situation and dwells delightedly on the comic relief in the 
motives and behavior of people who are intensely absorbed 
by their own troubles and overborne by their responsibilities 
to themselves or others. The sceptical streak, so to speak, 
in her heroines’ mental make-up crosses the pattern of 
their worldly selfishness and spiritual struggles, and, con- 
sequently, her women, Maud and Stella and Lady Dorothy, 
are remarkably keen critics of their own intentions and othet 
people’s conduct. This underlying scepticism, naturally 
enough, is the generating impulse that leads her heroines 
passionately to seek an anodyne in the consolations of re- 
ligion, but they are never able deny themselves 
another dive after the lure of worldly happiness so tempt- 
ingly beyond their reach. Perhaps the best scene in the 
story is the one in which “the sinner’’ Maud comes, too 
late, to the deathbed of “ poor, darling Ursula,” the sister 
she has neglected, and for the first time understands that 
death, too, will be waiting for her, and that life is mostly 
a struggle, a vain chase, and then—silence. 
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CITY EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE. | 


SoME important alterations were made in the constitution of 
the City Equitable Fire Insurance Co. Ltd. at the sixth Annual 
General Meeting held at the offices of the Company a few days 
ago, at which the Chairman, Sir David Burnett, Bart., presided. 
Prior to the recent increase in the capital from £50, 000 to 
£250,000, there were no Preference shares. Originally, the 

£200,000 worth of Preference shares which were subscribed 
some time ago were only entitled to receive 20 per cent. of the 
surplus profit after preferential payments to both classes of 
shares. By virtue of resolutions adopted at the meeting, the 
proportion of surplus profit accruing to the Preference share- 
holders has been raised to 50 per cent. According to statements 
made at the meeting, the net profits rose from £7,449 for 1913 
to £12,278 for the period of fourteen months ended February 
last. Since the capital of the Company was increased, Mr. 
E. G. Mansell, the manager, stated that further valuable 
contracts had been entered into which would have the effect of 
increasing considerably the income of the Company. On its 
original small capital the Company has built up reserves 
amounting to over £84,000, or £1 13s. 7d. per £ of the total 
present paid-up capital, exclusive of further reserves accumu- 
ating out of the new accession of business. 





THE 


Saturday Westminster 


for MAY 29 contains: 
THE GOLFER AND THE BATSMAN. By Horace 
Hutchinson. 
A GRAND FLEET CHAPLAIN’S NOTE-BOOK: 
STOKER, FIRST CLASS. 

A Short Story, THE SOUND, by Wilfrid L. Randell. 
“UNOFFICIAL NOTES” ON THE WAR 
ACADEMY on the Problems Page. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES. REVIEWS. 
NEW NOVELS. EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS AND NOTES. 
THE GARDENER’S WEEK. ‘“F.C.G.” CARTOONS. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Of all Newsagents and Booksellers, or direct from 
The Publisher, Tudor House, Tudor St., London, E.C. 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS 
beg to draw the attention of 
connoisseurs to 


“PERFECTOS” No. 2 


hand-made Cigarettes. They 
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A REMARKABLE PAMPHLET 
for Thinking People of all Denominations 


The POPE ‘:: Great War 
The Silence of BENEDICT XV™ 


CAN IT BE DEFENDED? py Francis TYRRELL. 

















* One of the most nstovestin facts in th e history of the presen t crisis, | 
the steady hostility of the Vatican to the Powers of the Entente.’ 
DR. DILLON. 
Rome Correspondent of the * Daily tna tet ” 





ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, or post ee foun the 
Publishers, 


THE HAMPDEN PRESS, 
35, Lamb’s Conduit St., Holbern, London, W.C. 





20th Thousand. 6d. net. 
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Natural 
Aperient 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 























[Lj AMPSTEAD- HEATH.—To be SOLD, in this bracing and healthy 
suburb, a well-appoiated modern HOUSE, with every convenience, 
beautifully decorated throughout. Three reception rooms, five bed- 
rooms, bath rooms, and lavatories; conservatory, electric light, tele- 
phone, heating, rose garden, &c. 99 years’ lease. Price for same, 
including all carpets, oak and mahogany overmantels, electric fittings, 
blinds, &c., £1,750 House ready for immediate occupation.—Apply 
direct to the Owner, who is retiring into the country, Mr. H. J. Doree, 
29, Hollycroft Avenue, ee VW. Telep yhone, 3140 Hampstead. 


LECTURES, &c, 


HE Council invite APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of LEC- 
T TURER in PHYSICS at the LONDON (Royal Free Hospital) 
SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN (University of London), from 
October Ist, 1915. Applications (24 copies) together with one testi- 
monial and the names of not more than two references, must be 
received not later than June 15th, 1915, by the Secretary, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

LOUIE M. BROOKS, Secretary. 
JO H N 


THE REV. HUNTER, D.D. 
(Late of Glasgow), 
Preaches every Sunday morn in the 


AEOLIAN HaLl NEW BOND ww 
Worship at Eleven o'clock. 
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Ursula’s diary are also most convincing as a page of life, but 
we find a little falsity in the analysis of the consolations 
Maud receives from her confessor, Father Fitzherbert. Per- 
haps we are a little exacting, but, anyway, we like Maud 
better when she stands bravely before her lover and con- 
fesses her sins of worldliness. ‘‘ I loved nobody and I wanted 
money. All my proud talk was humbug and conceit.’’ 
This is one of the most convincing scenes in a decidedly 
clever story. 


Mr. Laurence Clarke’s exciting romance will appeal to 
that considerable number of brain-workers who, we are told, 
seek in detective stories and tales of adventure an anodyne 
from the strain and worry of professional life. The formula 
most in favor with the skilled practitioner of this class of 
fiction is that of the surprises of the Chinese egg, which 
encloses a second egg, which in turn encloses a third, and 
so on. When Mr. Harland of the India Office is chosen by 
his chief to watch over the Maharajah of Kathnagar, and see 
that no harm befalls him on his stay in London, we then 
know that the Eurasian Dr. Sanquo, who has taken a suite 
of rooms next to the Maharajah in the Golden Pavilion 
Hotel, is dangerous, because of his perfect calmness of 
manner and complete savoir faire. Dr. Sanquo gives himself 
out as an American, but why is he accompanied by a Hindu 
valet? The reason is given us in the thirty packed pages 
in which the Maharajah is kidnapped in a taxi, his faithful 
secretary, Krishna Coomar, is lured toa Bloomsbury lodging- 
house and strangled, and Mr. Harland of the India Office 
is found gagged and bound, awaiting a horrible death in 
Dr. Sanquo’s suite of rooms in the Golden Pavilion Hotel. 
So much for the Eurasian’s opening gambit, which plunges 
the India Office and the Chief Secretary for India into dire 
consternation. The reader, however, takes these pre- 
liminaries equably, for he knows that Harland’s counter- 
move will unfold a still more exciting situation. And in 
fact, when the real Maharajah, rescued from the stuffy cabin 
of a steam yacht on the Gravesend mudflat, arrives at 
Bombay, travelling incognito, it is to find that his half- 
brother, a son of “the most dangerous woman in India,”’ 
Gunara Tukaji, has arrived ten days before him, and is now 
occupying the throne of Kathnagar! It is the old situation 
of “the double’? which Mr. Laurence Clarke handles with 
skill. And Gunara Tukaji’s brilliant strategy keeps both 
the India Office and the hardened reader anxiously on the 
alert. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘*New Leaves.” By Fitson Younc. (Secker. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Youne’s rather casual essays are by now pretty 
familiar to the public, and this new volume will probably 
neither enhance nor dwindle his reputation. They are con- 
cerned with the most occasional of occasional subjects—“ On 
Getting Up Early,” “On Calling in the Doctor,” “ Thirst,” 
‘“Who’s Who,” “Sunday Afternoon,” “A Night Journey,” 
“The London Season,” and so on. Their very slightness 
disarms the critic, and he has very little more to say than 
that they are average specimens of the demand for average 
‘““middles ” in the weekly and more particularly in the daily 
press. Now and again, we feel that Mr. Young descends to 
mere journalism. He speaks, for instance, of Goodge Street 
as the “ most gloomy’ thoroughfare in the world.” Nonsense! 
Has he ever been along the Camden Road, or down to ‘Lee 
and Catford, or through the Liverpool Road in the Borough 





of Islington—the first and last within a mile or so of Goodge 
Street? Why, Goodge Street is a comparatively genial and 
cheerful neighborhood, and Mr. Young can only be writing 
for rather clumsy effect. But, as a rule, these essays are 
just exercises in agreeable impressionism. 





The GAeck in the Crip. 


Tue gilt-edged market opened in very good tone after 
the holidays, though whether Italy’s intervention counted for 
a bull point in this section would be hard to say. The City 
does not look for very much as regards any shortening of 
the war from this factor, and, in any case, it adds to the 
complexity of the prospective settlement. It also adds one 
to the number of nations who may desire to take advantage 
of the facilities for borrowing in London enjoyed by members 
of the Entente, but it is freely stated that tiie Italian delay 
has permitted of financial as well as material preparation for 
war, and that a loan, or even financing purchases, will not 
be necessary, at any rate, for some considerable time. The 
favorites in the gilt-edged revival were the new Canadian 
and Queensland 44 per cent. issues, but the South African 
stock is still below 99. The only other section to show any 
sign of life was the Argentine Railway Market, where very 
fine traffic returns from the Pacific and the Central stimu- 
lated interest. The new Buenos Ayres Western Debenture 
issue has been dealt in, but not upon a large scale by any 
means, at prices varying from 984 to 99, while the Argen- 
tine Government Six per Cent. Treasury Bonds _ re- 
main at 974-3. A petition is being signed in the Stock Ex- 
change for frequent Saturday closings through the summer. 


Tue Nortu-Eastern Issve. 


Although the market for Home Railway stocks remains 
very dull, the North-Eastern is endeavouring to attract the 
investor with an offer of £1,000,000 44 per cent. Redeemable 
Preference stock, falling due on June 30th, 1925, the issue 
price being 99 per cent. The stock ranks after the Deben- 
ture and Guaranteed stocks of the company and pari passu 
with the existing preference stock of the company, which, 
however, is not redeemable. The exact legal status of these 
redeemable preference stocks, authorized by the Statutory 
Companies (Redeemable Stock) Act, 1915, is a trifle uncertain 
at present, but the fact that they are redeemable would seem 
to give them practically the same standing as a redeemable 
debenture issue by an industrial company. Any doubts there 
may be are probably in favor of the investor. In the case 
of this particular issue a full six months’ interest will be 
payable on December 31st next, although 50 per cent. of the 
subscription money on the stock is not payable until July, so 
that a small bonus in the shape of interest is involved, 
and the stock yields a trifle over 48 per cent. It is a Trustee 
security, and has received Treasury sanction and permission 
for Stock Exchange dealings. 

Another Home Railway issue which is expected shortly 
is a Great Central 34 per cent. Second Debenture issue for 
£750,000, which will also be redeemable in ten years’ time 
and will return about the same percentage as the North- 
Eastern issue, allowing for redemption. As the Great 
Central’s Second Debenture stock bears 34 per cent. interest, 
the price at which it is offered has to be considerably under 
par. 

LuceLLuM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


‘‘An old and first-class office.” 


& MERGANTILE 


Funds £24,000,000. 


‘Low rates a distinctive feature.”—The Times. 
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